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THE INSURGENT EAST: A FOOTNOTE 
ON ITS PROBLEMS.* 
ease MEREDITH once made Diana say that 


“politics was the first business of man ’’; and since we 

are pre-eminently a political people, it is natural for us 
to see problems in terms of politics. But in seeking the true 
interpretation of the movements which are transforming the 
whole Asiatic world, we must take a wider view. The political 
changes now on foot in the East, while important in themselves, 
are only a part of a general revolution which affects all human 
activity ; and it is in the new attitude to life as a whole that 
the insurgent East reveals its true significance. Oriental man- 
kind is changing its view of destiny. It is no longer true to 
say, if indeed it ever was, that Asia is immobile, or that the 
Asiatic is primarily a religious being. Secular influences are 
at work; the scientific spirit of the West is promoting a new 
conception of fundamental truth; economic forces are under- 
mining established tradition, and a new emphasis on the value 
of the individual, notably the value of woman, is profoundly 
modifying the social life of every nation in Asia. 

Thus is spread before the eye of the spectator a vast pano- 
rama which unrolls like a moving picture and changes almost 
daily with each turn of the kaleidoscope. There is no people, no 
town, hardly any family in Asia which is not touched by the 
transforming forces of modern life; and though some observers 
profess to find in the whole perplexing scene no cause to believe 
that any fundamental change has yet taken place, even the most 
sceptical is driven to admit that Asia is on the move. It is not 
possible to doubt the fact of new life in the ancient continent, 
nor can we fail to realise that its source lies in the fertilising 
thought of the Western world. What remains uncertain, indeed 
unknowable, is the goal of all this striving. The purpose of the 
new Asia is to arouse itself and to adapt the thought, the 
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machinery and the institutions of Europe to its own use; but 
the destination to which it hopes to travel lies beyond the 
horizon in a future as yet unrevealed. 

Now, in any review of the immense landscape of Asia, the 
onlooker must either survey it with such speed that the view is” 
superficial, or else select the salient points at the risk of missing 
much that is significant. Here we must concern ourselves with 
salient things and confine ourselves mainly to politics. But, 
before we pass to problems of the Far East, we may illustrate 
the relation of the political problem to other and greater factors 
by a brief reference to India. England and India are, to-day, 
in a crisis of their political partnership. “The new Act which 
will be passed next winter will carry India a long stage out 
of her present political tutelage and will give Indians a very 
large measure of genuine responsibility ; and the debates on the 
character of her new Constitution in coming months will in- 
creasingly emphasise the importance of sound political treat- 
ment of the problem. But the root of the matter is not political. 
The daily story of events makes it appear that the struggle 
between the British Raj and Indian Nationalism is the critical 
feature, and that once that kind of strife is over, the problem 
will be on the way to solution. This is a delusion. ‘The essen- 
tial struggle is not constitutional, it is social and religious. 
Within a short time, India will possess the instruments of 
provincial self-government, and a substantial measure of 
responsibility at the centre; but the power and the will to work 
the institutions of popular consent will depend on the creation 
of the true qualities of democracy. 

The traditional form of Indian society is hierarchic not demo- 
cratic, and it remains to be seen whether the opportunity offered 
by the establishment of the institutions of democracy will be, 
or can be, used to develop the spirit of democracy. ‘There is 
not one India, but two. There is the India of Western making, 
led by a political minority not yet in full national control, who 
conceive of the future in terms of democracy, parliamentary 
debate and constitutional government. And there is historic 
India in which popular consent had no part, in which the hier- 
archy of Hinduism ruled the social and religious life of the 
people, in which the priestly caste is still autocrat. Between 
these two there is a divorce more profound than any political 
dispute; and therefore it is true to say that the battle of the 
future is being fought not only in the visible field of the House of 
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Commons or the Legislative Assembly in Delhi, but, invisibly 
and universally, in the soul of India. Institutions may be, will 
be, established to give India the appropriate instruments of 
self-government, but the eventual purpose for which they will 
be employed and the extent to which their political use will 
foster the development of democracy will depend on the issue 
of this conflict. Brahman domination of Indian society is in- 
compatible with genuine political democracy; and unless the 
Brahmans consent to modify their historic claim in the direction 
of according political rights to the depressed classes, there can 
be no representative government based on real popular consent. 
The depressed classes believe, with passionate conviction, that 
they can hope for no emancipation through a change of heart 
in the Brahman hierarchy and therefcre insist on special 
electoral rights for themselves before British control is relaxed. 
Those who take a more hopeful view of the general prospect can 
point to the fact that the existing legislatures have not fallen 
completely under Brahman control, that in Madras, for in- 
stance, throughout the greater part of the past eleven years, 
the Justice Party, a non-Brahman organisation, succeeded in 
maintaining itself in office and excluding its ancient enemies 
from power. That result was achieved under the exgis of British 
rule and offers no proof that in a more purely Indian régime 
the priestly caste would not resume control. Any way it is clear 
that a great query hangs over the horizon, and when the obscur- 
ing smoke of the present constitutional battle drifts away, the 
real conflict will be seen in its true character; and on the issue 
of this conflict will depend the future destiny of the peoples 
of India. 

The question thus arises whether Asia is not in danger of 
creating prematurely the forms of a new political society before 
the human element is ready to operate them. The recent 
history of Japan and China illustrates the issue. The quasi- 
fascist movement in Japan is due to widespread popular doubts 
about the parliamentary régime and suggests that, as in Italy, 
the attempt to introduce constitutional politics was made before 
the nation was trained in civic action. That is certainly true 
of China, where the parliament of twenty years ago has vanished 
and the Chinese are driven back to Dr. Sun Yat Sen’s device 
of tutelage, whereby political responsibility is entrusted to the 
National Party for an indefinite period during which the people 
should be educated for self-government. In both cases a state 
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of domestic instability arises to shake security at home and 
provoke widespread repercussions abroad. Foreign opinion 
sees at first only its international results, but a closer view 
reveals the internal problem in each case as the more important ; 
and therefore it is essential to approach the contemporary 
problems of the Far East from a study of their internal origins 
in China and Japan, thus correcting the bias which our minds 
derive by constantly looking on from abroad. 

It is commonly supposed that Japan is the chief factor in 
stability in the Far East, but the present condition of the 
country does not justify such reliance on her steadying influence 
as this belief would suggest. Japan has not indeed broken with 
the past in the same tempestuous manner as China, but some- 
thing not far short of a revolution is at work in her life, and 
the Japanese themselves know that they are caught in the 
sweeping tide which has carried other Asiatic peoples from 
their accustomed anchorage in tradition. 

The instability hinted at above affects not only her economic 
foundations, both in agriculture and in industry, but also her 
social conditions, and these in turn combine to divert her 
political development from its original line. The parliamentary 
régime was never more than a facade to screen the real holders 
of power, and to-day the screen is decaying and the original 
balance of the State is disturbed. In the disturbance the whole 
policy of Japan, domestic and foreign, is liable to be forced 
out of its original course. The Manchurian crisis is but one 
facet of the whole problem and appears to the Japanese in a 
very different light from that in which Europe and America 
see it. We are liable to regard the militarist revival in Japan 
as primarily an aggressive movement with dangerous designs 
on the continent of Asia; and we regard the statesmen whom 
it has displaced as wiser guides than those now in power. The 
Japanese, and especially the younger officers in the army, to 
whom the turn of the wheel has brought power for the first 
time since the war, view them with other eyes. To them, all 
recent Japanese Cabinets, from 1922 to 1930, were the agents 
of a corrupt system who used it to exploit the rice cultivator, 
to ignore the interests of the salaried middle classes, and 
employed the wealth acquired in the war for the wholesale 
bribery of the Diet. Thus those whom the foreign world 
regarded as reasonable statesmen in international affairs are 
denounced by the youth of Japan as the enemies of the public 
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good; and when circumstances seemed to denote the failure 
of their comparatively conciliatory policy, e.g. in China, the 
army seized the opportunity to proclaim itself once more the 
true spokesman of the people amid the prevailing corruption 
of politics. In this sense the so-called militarist reaction is 
a healthy protest on behalf of rural Japan and the smaller 
bourgeoisie against the organised wealth of the cities, and is 
also a sign of a national endeavour after greater justice and 
simplicity of life. Those who, in foreign countries, denounce it 
as an international danger are easily represented as endeavour- 
ing to bolster up a régime which has done Japan no good; and 
therefore it is not easy to decide which is the best tactical, as 
well as tactful, line to take in seeking to influence Japan from 
abroad. 

On the merits of the case, internationally, there can hardly 
be two minds. Japan has denied three obligations which hitherto 
her statesmen had respected. And since her signature of the 
three violated instruments, the Covenant, the Kellogg Pact 
and the Nine-Power Treaty, played an important part in giving 
each of them an apparent validity in all Eastern affairs, thus 
completing the circle of internationalism, her denial seems to 
strike at the foundation of peace in the Pacific and to strain to 
the breaking point the weakest link in the whole collective 
system. Mr. Stimson’s letter to Senator Borah warned Japan, 
and the rest of the world as well, of the danger involved in 
any threat to the validity of the system of peace set up at 
Washington in 1922; and his argument is equally valid for the 
wider field covered by the Covenant. His plea is too well known 
to need further emphasis here, and it has already been discussed 
by Sir Arthur Salter in the pages of this Review. We may 
therefore pass on to examine the position towards which Japan 
seems to be moving. Her present policy not only threatens to 
undermine the slowly-rising edifice of international conciliation, 
but conjures up dangers for herself. In the early days of the 
reformed Empire the Elder Statesmen realised that the new 
Japan could not be secure in isolation and eventually found 
support abroad in the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. Their suc- 
cessors of to-day are probably not aware of the risks against 
which the Treaty with Great Britain insured the country: nor 
do they appreciate the significance of the Covenant and the 
Nine-Power Treaty (not forgetting the Four-Power Treaty) as 
substitutes for it. Their present course leads to isolation once 
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more : and, in adopting it, they appear to contemplate with an 
ill-founded complacence the resentment of America, the growing 
uneasiness of Russia and the alienation of a great part of the 
opinion of the world. 

“Under the Washington Treaties of 1922, i.e. Naval Limita- 
tion in the Pacific, Nine-Power Treaty and Four-Power Treaty, 
Japan enjoyed genuine security in her own waters and assumed 
corresponding political obligations. Her present policy imperils 
her security by alienating those who co-operated to establish it. 
She justifies her action by declaring that the conditions under 
which she assumed the obligations of 1922 no longer exist in 
China, and the hopes which were the main motive of the Nine- 
Power Treaty have been disappointed. She clinches the argu- 
ment by asserting that the real cause of all the trouble lies 
in China, whose Government has failed to play the constructive 
part assigned to it in Washington. Two blacks do not make a 
white ; and the opinion of the world finds no sufficient justifica- 
tion for Japan’s apostasy from principle in the disorder of 
China. There are many, and I among them, who know that 
Japan has suffered severe provocation in Manchuria and else- 
where in China, and who would have judged the relative 
responsibility of the two disputants more favourably to Japan, 
if the Japanese had not put themselves violently in the wrong 
last autumn. Until the Japanese Government realise that they 
must put themselves right on the greater issue of the Covenant 
and the Washington Treaties, they cannot expect an impartial 
judgment on the lesser issue of Manchuria in which they have 
substantial rights and (apart from military adventure), a strong 
case. If they will accept the decision of the League on the 
principles and facts involved, which must be pronounced when 
the Lytton Commission reports, they can rely on just treat- 
ment; but if they deny the locus standi of the League they 
may succeed in their present Machtpolitik in Manchuria, but 
they will heavily mortgage their own future at a price beyond 
their ability to pay. 

Now Japan seems to admit this plea in theory, but flatly 
declares that the theory does not fit the facts of the Far East, 
and that her patience is exhausted. Can the world afford to wait 
till she recovers her equanimity and returns to the sanity which 
guided her for so many years after the war? It may be that 
the immediate task of League Diplomacy is to gain time for this 
very purpose; and, as hinted above, League tactics must be 
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guided by tact, though inspired by the firm resolve to defend 
and restore the principles of the Covenant. It is no easy under- 
taking, nor can it be accomplished at one stroke. The Man- 
churian problem is not to be solved by any document, no matter 
how skilfully drawn; it will only yield to long and patient 
treatment ; and as it is a vital part of the whole ‘‘ Capital Ques- 
tion of China,’’ the plan of its future must be woven into the 
main design of Chinese reconstruction. Japan seeks to sever 
Manchuria from China: but the effort is vain and time will 
defeat it. The immediate problem is to delay irrevocable 
decisions in Tokyo and so to prevent that being done which 
must eventually be undone. l 

The natural partisanship of mankind has divided the world 
of 1932 into pro-Chinese, and pro-Japanese; and each party 
tends to condone the faults of its favourite. Widespread and 
strong sympathy for China, though guided by a true instinct, 
has none the less blinded many minds to the fundamental cause 
of the crisis. Japan is justified in saying that the Chinese have 
not acted up to the expectations of 1922, and the shrewder 
Chinese do not deny it. But, with even greater justice, the 
Chinese make the magnitude of their own task a plea for 
patience in others and for the co-operation of their co-signatories 
of 1922 in the regeneration of their country. In order to under- 
stand the case against China in Manchuria it is first necessary 
to understand the case for China. ‘The nations assembled in 
Washington understood both, and have shown a great forbear- 
ance in their dealings with China (perhaps at times a too pliant 
leniency) ever since; whereas Japan has chosen to teach China 
a lesson (which, moreover, China still has to learn) by methods 
which make the Chinese hate the teacher and ignore the lesson. 
The course taken by the League, before the Manchurian crisis, 
was the better way. The League recognised Chinese rights and 
Chinese limitations alike. It started from the basic acceptance 
of China’s condition and proceeded therefrom to design a policy 
of progressive reform well suited to the needs and the available 
resources of the country. Those engaged in it faced the facts, 
ignoring nothing, and refusing to be daunted by difficulties. 
They knew that reform could not be imposed from without, but 
must spring from some inner nucleus of desire from within: 
and having found in a small group of genuine reformers the 
required nucleus, they set out in co-operation with these 
Chinese to put the plan of reform into operation. Something of 
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the same spirit and the same method is needed in Manchuria : 
but here the difficulty arises that the authority with whom to 
co-operate is either hard to find, or, when found, seems likely 
to refuse co-operation and call it interference. It is obvious 
that the League cannot offer ‘‘ Manchukuo”’ the co-operation 
which it has given to Nanking. It is equally obvious that 
Nanking cannot put into effect any League proposal relating to 
Manchuria, for the authority of Nanking stops far short of the 
Great Wall. Further, Japan having created a provisional 
government in ‘‘ Manchukuo”’ and possessing the power to 
maintain it for a while, at any rate, it follows that the assent 
of Japan is necessary to any effective action. 

Recalling the domestic mood of Japan, and viewing the Man- 
churian scene in this light, it is clear that statesmanship of 
no ordinary kind will be needed (a) to prevent Manchuria fol- 
lowing the fate of Korea, (b) to secure from Japan a bona fide 
recognition of Manchuria as Chinese, and, of course, to secure 
from China an equally bona fide recognition of Japanese rights, 
(c) to create an administrative authority capable of giving the 
country better government than Chang Hsueh-liang’s, and a 
more real guarantee of order than the Japanese Army can ever 
do in hostile surroundings. A visionary plan, it will be said! 
Yet it is only along these lines that Manchuria can be rescued 
from strife, Japan placated (perhaps accepting it at first with 
a sullen ill-will) and the future sovereignty of China protected. 
But why, it will be said again, save for China what she cannot 
save for herself? The objection is well taken and must be 
answered. China cannot, nor does she, expect Geneva to pull 
her chestnuts out of the Manchurian fire: she has never believed 
that the League could accomplish the impossible; and most 
Chinese would say that China is invulnerable. Let Japan do 
her worst—but the time will come ... and so forth. That 
is not our answer: nor do the more far-sighted Chinese wish 
to rely on the historic power of their people’s passive resistance 
or on the remote revenge of time. They—and we—have a more 
constructive purpose. It is evident to them and to us that 
more than Manchuria will be lost if events, and the headstrong 
soldiers of Japan, are allowed to take their course. ‘The whole 
system of the League and the Washington Treaties is at stake ; 
and to save them is worth a special effort of statesmanship 
which must be conducted, not in favour of China or Japan, but 
in order to safeguard the interests of both, and to lay some 
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part of the foundation of the rule of law in the international 
relations of the Far East. 

But the moment we speak of the rule of law we find that 
the present condition of China falls far short of its criterion 
and therefore demands political, social and economic treatment 
of a fundamental kind before the Chinese can make progress 
at home or play a stable part in affairs abroad. If China had 
put her house in order within the Wall, there might have been 
no Manchurian crisis of 1931; and therefore the Chinese them- 
selves are responsible for offering the militarists of Japan an 
opportunity which they were not slow to seize. In a word, the 
prime factor in the puzzling equation of the Far East is the 
domestic predicament of the Chinese people. It is a problem of 
capital importance, and it seems to be no nearer solution than 
it was ten years ago. None the less, progress has been made, 
not indeed in visible improvements of the condition of the 
people, for in many ways their condition is worse, but in devis- 
ing the right way to treat it. Plans have been made in co- 
operation with the League experts, and certain measures have 
actually been taken which will slowly bear fruit. This is the 
seed time and the harvest will not ripen quickly. What is 
needed is to protect the young crop from disturbance and to 
widen the area of this promising husbandry. Not only is time 
needed, but patience in all those who take part in it. There 
is a grave danger that the crisis between China and Japan may 
turn the attention of the Chinese themselves from this supreme 
task and divert their energies to a prolonged guerrilla warfare, 
in which reconstruction must inevitably languish and militarism 
take new hold of the popular mind. At this point in the problem 
international influence, brought to bear by the League, may 
save the day. When the Assembly in October takes up the 
Lytton Report, it will find that the Manchurian question does 
not stand alone and that the remedial plan must include 
‘‘ China ’’? within its scope. To treat Manchuria apart is like 
solving a problem in astronomy without thinking of the 


influence of the sun. 
A. F. Wuyte. 


DISARMAMENT—AND NOW? 


HE Disarmament Conference has suspended its activities, 
pour mieux sauter—ou pire. Its balance-sheet to date was 

cast up in the resolution adopted at the end of July by a 
far from unanimous vote. Neither the opponents nor the 
abstainers amounted to a great deal numerically, but it is signifi- 
cant that they included three ont of the five Great Powers of 
Europe, Germany and Soviet Russia voting definitely against 
the resolution, while Italy, a little unreasonably in view of the 
fact that her representatives had collaborated to the last moment 
in the framing of it, abstained, and the Italian Air Minister, 
General Balbo, has since delivered a fierce attack on the Dis-. 
armament Conference as the private preserve of the United 
States, Great Britain and France. 

Such being the palpably controversial outcome of six months’ 
work by sixty States at Geneva it is worth while examining 
the resolution of July 22nd in some detail. Its purpose was to 
sum up the points on which agreement had at that date (the 
Conference opened on February 2nd) been reached. It was, in 
other words, of the nature of an interim report, and it would be 
manifestly unfair to address to it criticisms that would only 
apply properly to the final conclusions. But that is a very 
different thing from saying that all criticism should be suspended 
till the final conclusions are known. It should most certainly 
not be. Complacency at this juncture would be the worst possible 
preparation for the stages lying immediately ahead. The ques- 
tion to be asked is whether the progress achieved in six months 
is in accordance with reasonable expectations, and to that a 
frank and unequivocal answer must be given. 

The agreement reported in the July resolution falls naturally 
under three main heads : sea, land and air. The preamble, with 
its formal welcome to the initiative taken by President Hoover 
when he launched his now famous plan in June, is of importance 
only when it reaches its conclusion, in the decision that a primary 
object of the disarmament to be effected shall be to reduce the 
means of attack. That constitutes an endorsement of the quali- 
tative disarmament first proposed by Italy and warmly approved 
by Sir John Simon. 

Now for the separate arms. Under “ naval ”’ there is nothing 
to be recorded at all. That is reserved for the second phase of 
the Conference, in preparation for which the five naval Powers 
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represented at the Washington and London Conferences are 
invited to confer and draw up a programme. [If it occurs to any- 
one to ask why an idea so original never saw the light till the 
seventh month of the Conference’s deliberations the question 
must be admitted as reasonably pertinent. Six months of dis- 
cussion have produced no agreement on any single detail of naval 
disarmament, in spite of the very definite proposals put forward 
by the British, American and Italian delegations among others. 

As to the air, no agreement regarding the abolition of any type 
of machine (as proposed by President Hoover and the Italians) 
has been reached. Rules of aerial warfare, prohibiting all 
bombardment from the air and all air attack on civilian popula- 
tions, are to be adopted (they are not yet framed), and it is 
agreed that military aircraft are to be limited by number and 
restricted by size. 

In the matter of land armaments, again, none of the proposals 
for the total abolition of particular weapons have commanded 
agreement, but the calibre of land guns is to be limited to a 
figure still to be decided, and the size of tanks to a tonnage not 
yet fixed. 

For the rest, chemical and bacteriological warfare are to be 
prohibited, and a Permanent Disarmament Commission is to be 
constituted on the lines laid down by the Preparatory Commis- 
sion for the Disarmament Conference. 

That, in a few sentences, represents what the Disarmament 
Conference has so far achieved. There are those, including the 
British Foreign Secretary, who find in such results matter for 
considerable satisfaction. "There are others who regard such a 
yield as little less than despicable. And there are others still, 
like Lord Cecil, who comfort themselves with the reflection that 
the door is still ajar and a resolute push may yet drive it wide 
open. On one point at any rate there must be general agree- 
ment. The Disarmament Conference may have produced the 
promise of disarmament, but it has certainly so far not produced 
disarmament. If the ‘‘ concrete measures of disarmament ”’ 
referred to in the July resolution were forthwith approved, 
with formal signature and ratification, and put into operation by 
all the nations of the world, what would be the actual result? 
Not that the size of guns or the tonnage of tanks would be 
limited, for no accord as to the figure of limitation has yet been 
reached, All that can be said is that in such an event war would 
be humanised by restrictions on the use of bombing aircraft and 
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the abolition of chemical and bacteriological warfare, and that a 
Permanent Disarmament Commission would be in being to 
supervise the observance of the rules of humanisation. 

That is not an impressive harvest, but it is not completely 
negligible. After what happened by land and sea in the Great 
War no one can retain any excessive faith in the efficacy of 
rules of warfare. But if bombing from the air is to be prohibited 
altogether there can be no open bombing practice in any army, 
and though a little surreptitious training might be possible all 
nations would enter a war deficient in trained bombers. But the 
argument must be carried a little further. If all bombing is to 
be prohibited, what justification can there be for the retention 
of any bombing aeroplanes at all? President Hoover’s proposal 
for their abolition may in fact be given effect by a decision which 
ostensibly says something different but actually produces the 
same result. In something the same way the prohibition of 
chemical and bacteriological warfare involves the prohibition 
of all preparation for such warfare. What value that has, in 
view of the secrecy with which laboratory experiments can be 
conducted and the rapidity with which the material for such 
warfare can be improvised, is a matter on which opinions may 
reasonably differ. 

By no kind of sophistic argument can such a product of six 
months of concentrated discussion, following on six years of 
methodical preparation, be represented as anything but deplor- 
able. If this is what the Conference has produced in half a 
year, how many years, or how many decades, would it take to 
yield results commensurate with even the more restrained 
hopes pervading humanity when the inaugural speeches were 
delivered at the beginning of February? That method of compu- 
tation, it may be objected, is hardly fair. Examine the human 
embryo at six months and the spectacle will be strangely differ- 
ent from that presented when it is brought to birth at nine. 
The Disarmament Conference has been in travail. Give it 
another three months, or perhaps another six, and we shall see 
results that make the present interim report altogether irrelevant. 
May it be so, though it is to be observed in passing that the 
most disturbing feature in the present situation is the tendency 
of British Cabinet Ministers not to use that kind of argument 
at all, but to represent even the half-year’s barren harvest as 
something justifying complacent satisfaction. 

Let our eyes range for a moment over past and future, 
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searching out the reasons for initial failure and seeking to 
descry ground for confidence in ultimate success. One cause 
of failure, unquestionably, was the series of elections, the 
German Presidential Election, the Prussian election with its 
disquieting result, the French election, completed technically in 
the first ten days of May, but not enabling a settled government 
to function effectively till well on in June. All this—particularly 
the electoral situation in France, which is in many ways the key 
country at the Conference—goes far to explain, even if not 
far enough to condone, the unproductiveness of the first six 
months at Geneva. It might almost be said that the Disarma- 
ment Conference has never had a chance to settle, down to 
normal activity in a normal atmosphere yet, for when the 
last obstacle, the French elections, seemed to have been sur- 
mounted the whole horizon became suddenly filled with Lau- 
sanne. Premiers and Foreign Ministers immersed in reparations 
made hurried excursions down the lake to the League city, 
only to decide that the capital problem demanding the exercise of 
their energies was the discovery of a formula for adjournment. 
Result : the resolution of July 22nd already analysed. 

The second cause according to some authorities with a title 
to be heard—though according to others it was not a cause 
at all, but a mere excuse—was the bursting of the Hoover 
plan on the Conference just at the moment when private conver- 
sations between three or four of the Great Powers were said to 
be on the point of bearing abundant harvest. For that we have 
to rely on the word of the persons engaged in them, and the 
defection of the Italians after the private conversations out of 
which the July resolution emerged is one illustration (among 
many) of the ease and frequency with which the best-intentioned 
private conversations may miscarry. Informal personal inter- 
changes are, of course, an essential ingredient of any inter- 
national conference. But when a group of two or three leading 
Powers lend colour to the charge that they are constituting 
themselves a self-appointed caucus the effect on the Conference 
as a whole is rarely anything but bad. In this case the conver- 
sationalists were Great Britain, the United States and France. 
Germany, Italy and, of course, Russia were excluded from their 
discussions, and it is no coincidence that not one of the three 
latter Powers would vote for the resolution the three former 
were so largely instrumental in drafting. The Disarmament 
Conference was the outcome of six years of public discussion 
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in the Preparatory Commission, and nothing that has happened 
during its six months’ deliberations suggests that there is any- 
thing to be said for private conversations as against public 
debates. All the indications are directly to the contrary. 
Whether it be true or not that when three Powers draw apart 
to discuss disarmament the disarmament they discuss is what 
suits their special situation, rather than the general interest, 
it is quite inevitable that such a construction should be placed 
on their conclaves. That makes immediately for suspicion and 
dissipates the atmosphere of unity and common effort. 

It is no just charge therefore against the Hoover plan that it 
broke in on private conversations. That might, indeed, well be 
counted among its merits. President Hoover held, as many men 
of lesser importance throughout the world had long been holding, 
that some challenging proposal was needed to bring a dragging 
conference to a sense of realities. It is complained that the 
President consulted no one and informed no one of his intentions. 
But whom should he have informed without appearing to act 
invidiously and irritating those States to which his intimation 
was not addressed? He acted, in fact, with the same propriety 
in imparting his proposals to the Conference as a whole as Sir 
John Simon had in laying before it much more modest proposi- 
tions on behalf of the British Government some weeks before. 
The Hoover proposals, of course, are not popular in British 
official circles, and not much pains have been taken to disguise 
the fact. The reason is obvious, and became crystal clear when 
the enlarged British scheme evoked by the Hoover plan was 
published. To put the matter briefly the disarmament the 
American President proposes is a substantial measure of reduc- 
tion and limitation now. What the British Government pro- 
poses as regards the arm that most concerns this country, the 
navy, is paper disarmament that only begins to assume reality 
(except as regards submarines, in respect of which we quite 
rightly continue to press for abolition, though we know it to 
be unattainable) some five or ten years hence, and even then 
involves very little real reduction of fighting efficiency. The 
offence of the Hoover plan in the eyes of Whitehall is that it 
entails much more disarmament, particularly in the matter of 
capital ships, than Whitehall is prepared for. 

There the root cause of the failure of the Conference so far 
stands revealed. There has been no agreement about disarma- 
ment because the Governments as a whole are not sufficiently 
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ready to see their armies and fleets reduced, and so far as 
they are prepared for reductions they are not in accord as to 
the form the reductions shall take. Great Britain, for example, 
would abolish the submarine, which most other nations refuse, 
but will not reduce the number of capital ships, as all the 
other capital-ship States, except Japan, desire; will not abolish 
tanks, as America and Italy and Germany and Russia urge; and 
will apparently not line up with America, Italy and other States 
for the abolition of bombing aeroplanes. So with France, which 
is putting forward quite sincere and serious objections about 
the limitation of mobile land guns and refusing the abolition 
of all but the very largest type of tanks. And so, in differing 
degree, with other States. The upshot of it all is that disarma- 
ment is not being achieved because no sufficient will to disarma- 
ment exists. It does apparently exist in some quarters. Germany 
wants it for obvious reasons. Even now, in spite of Hitler’s 
wild words and warnings of a very different calibre from von 
Schleicher, there is no full realisation outside Germany of what 
the situation will be if the Disarmament Conference by 
deliberate act perpetuates the division of disarmament obliga- 
tions into two categories, one, drastic beyond precedent, apply- 
ing compulsorily to Germany, Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria 
alone, the other relatively negligible in its incidence, assumed 
voluntarily by the rest of the world. The latest British pro- 
posals, in advocating the construction of new 22,000- (or in certain 
circumstances 25,000-) ton battleships while Germany is restricted 
to 10,000-ton, mark a definite decision in favour of such 
differentiation. 

Russia wants disarmament for reasons equally obvious. War 
would shatter all her hopes of making anything of her Five Years’ 
Plan and armaments cost money she can ill afford. There is 
very little reason to doubt the genuineness of M. Litvinoft’s 
constant pressure for the reduction of armaments to the mini- 
mum. Italy wants it for reasons rather more obscure. Economic 
considerations weigh heavy with her, and she dreads being 
involved, as she may all too easily be, in an armament race 
with France. If the Conference fails Italy will have to build 
more ships, cast more guns, construct more aeroplanes, train 
more men, and she has no desire to do any of these things. 
Hence Signor Grandi’s original idea of an armaments truce and 
his later comprehensive proposal for the universal surrender of 
those weapons prohibited by treaty to Germany. These must 
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be considered, from motives that are in some cases interested 
rather than exalted, the disarmament States, and with them 
stands, by virtue of the Hoover plan, America. It is, inci- 
dentally, a fact of capital importance that Germany would almost 
certainly regard the general acceptance of the Hoover proposals 
as a sufficient first instalment of progress towards her ideal of 
equality of status in the matter of armaments. 

Great Britain, France and Japan form a different group. The 
British proposals, formulated as response to the Hoover scheme, 
reveal the present Government as definitely unprepared for any 
such far-reaching reduction and limitation as the United States 
desires. The disclosure of the intention to continue the con- 
struction of capital ships, indeed, gravely threatens the success 
of the Conference, for it will inevitably lead to a Franco-Italian 
race in that type, though both countries are at present in favour 
of abolishing it altogether. France’s position is curiously 
obscure. A programme complete in every meticulous detail 
was floated by M. André Tardieu in the first week of the Con- 
ference, but with the advent of M. Herriot to power that has 
gone by the board, and nothing has so far taken its place. The 
present French Prime Minister is credited with considerable 
sympathy for the Hoover scheme, and his speech on the July 
resolution lends that rumour colour, but the war-cry ‘‘ no dis- 
armament without security’’ still has tremendous vogue in 
France, and it is a life-and-death business for any French 
Government to seem to be giving something in the way of 
disarmament for nothing in the way of security. Mr, Stimson’s 
recent broad hints of what America’s future attitude would be 
in the event of a breach of the Kellogg Pact may help a little, 
but France wants something much more definite than broad 
hints, and what Mr. Stimson says, after all, binds no one. 
Japan’s present attitude is ambiguous and discouraging. Arma- 
ments depend on policy, and while Japan’s foreign policy is what 
it is the difficulty of persuading her to agree to any substantial 
measure of disarmament may be considerable. But Japan will 
not welcome isolation, and there is no reason at present to 
assume that she would stand out indefinitely against a disarma- 
ment convention which the rest of the world was ready to 
accept. 

But no such convention is yet in sight, and if it be asked 
from what quarters light may be looked for at Geneva the 
answer is hard to find. It may, as at Washington in 1921, be 
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from America. Mr. Hoover’s proposals have done more than any- 
thing else as yet to give the Conference reality. Mr. Stimson’s 
declaration, already mentioned, is likely to ease matters a little 
for the Foch 3 in the matter e security. And Senator Borah’s 
blunt, if illogical (and after all not entirely illogical), association 
of Rueaxnainent with debts is designed to appeal powerfully to 
those European nations which have in the next few months to seek 
a composition with their American creditors. The most potent 
factor of all ought, and can hardly fail, to be a growing realisa- 
tion of what the failure of the Disarmament Conference would 
mean. We have been told portentously that such failure is 
unthinkable. It is not unthinkable at all, and the: more it 
is thought about the better. The alienation of the United States 
just when her collaboration with the rest of the world is more 
vital than ever ; an excuse for Germany to re-arm; an excuse for 
Italy to leave the League and turn to that militarism that has 
always been the natural expression of one side of the Fascist 
doctrine ; disillusionment and alarm among all the lesser nations 
to whom the gospel of disarmament is a living thing—such are 
some of the most obvious fruits of an ultimate failure of the 
Conference. It has not yet failed. It has only failed so far. 
One chapter is closed and another will shortly open. It may still 
yield real disarmament if the Governments, pressed by the 
peoples, want disarmament badly enough. But success cannot 
be founded on illusion. The one irretrievably disastrous attitude 
is that of those who maintain that all is going admirably and 
that nothing is needed but to continue on the present course. 
H. Wiison Harris. 


VoL. CXL. 19 


ENGLISH NEWS ON RUSSIA. 


LOSELY following the course of developments in Russia, 
6 principally through the sources of the Communists them- 
selves, I have lectured on present-day Russia in practically 
all the largest towns in England, and it has been most interesting 
to note the changing reactions to my survey. All real difficulty 
ceased in the autumn of 1920, and I am speaking of large public 
audiences in such places as Glasgow, Dundee, Bolton, Halifax 
or Camberwell. Bolshevism could not be successfully recom- 
mended to British Labour except by turning it into something 
that the Russian Bolsheviks would reject with contempt. No 
British working man could work in Russian conditions without 
rejecting Bolshevism as a medicine for our own ills. Nothing 
shows up better the depth of the impassable gulf than the special 
scorn which has been poured by the monopolised Communist 
Press on our Lansburys, Wheatleys, Cooks and Maxtons. 

It is even more so in America. The most stubborn opposition 
to an American recognition of the Communist government has 
come from the American Federation of Labor. Its sturdy Presi- 
dent, Mr. William Green, has issued pronouncements in which 
he has condemned Bolshevism and Fascism in identical terms, 
without even thinking it necessary to distinguish between the 
two. On both sides of the Atlantic the moral support of 
Bolshevism, which has usually had something half-hearted and 
apologetic about it, has come from two sections, both of them 
very different from the world of Labour. ‘The first are socio- 
logical theorists, in nearly every case without a basis of any 
real knowledge of Russia. The second are enterprising capitalists 
in search of a world market. 

The theorists are the nearest thing that we or America have 
to the old Russian Intelligentsia, which has been practically 
destroyed by the Bolsheviks. They have caught the attractive 
Russian habit of drawing up schemes for the governance of the 
whole world, with no more professed equipment than the study 
of “ sociology,’” which means the study of everything. Natu- 
rally, in the disgruntled post-war period there have been more 
of them than ever before, though our elections of last November 
seem to have done much to stem this wave or at least to enfeeble 
it. On these we have largely had to depend for our news on, or 
rather our contact with, Russia. The Communist government 
has carried the principle of picking and choosing its visitors to 
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an extent which was never dreamed of under the Tsars. This 
does not apply to the whole period. In this matter there have 
been the same big fluctuations as there have been in the course 
of Communist policy. It might be generally laid down—as it 
has been by one of the best British experts on the subject, who 
has lived long in Russia in close touch with the Communist 
government—that to secure its favours the best course is not 
to recognise (that is his explanation of the favours shown to 
America and Americans), and the worst is to break off relations 
after recognition. 

But apart from discriminations of this kind, what is possible 
by way of investigation at one time becomes impossible at 
another. Thus the long period of the Nep (1921-8) was, in 
the main, an easy period ; sometimes so easy that the best quali- 
fied of foreign experts on Russia were admitted and practically 
allowed absolute freedom of movement. On the other hand, 
even then—and there was more than something of this in 
Tsarist times—things were generally made peculiarly uncom- 
fortable for anyone who could be traced as having spoken freely 
to them; of this there were many instances. It should be 
mentioned that in this period, when the Communist flag was kept 
flying, but the application of Communism was for the time post- 
poned, sometimes the very force of life, life unchampioned and 
unprotected, was such as to lead the government itself into 
courses of action which were the negation of its principles, such 
as the considerable freedom at one time allowed to the directors 
of the co-operative movement, and, still more striking, the land 
code of 1923 based largely on individual farming. But the 
terror, the compulsion was never allowed to become invisible— 
the leaders were to be the same whatever the policy—and the 
published speeches of the principal Communists throughout still 
heartened their followers with the promise that the forward 
match would be resumed. For all that, the relaxation was 
strong enough to give us several well-documented studies, such 
as the Bolshevist Russia of Professor Anton Karlgren (Allen 
& Unwin), The Russian Revolution of Mr. Lancelot Lawton 
(Macmillan), the Civic Training in Russia, and the Making 
Bolsheviks of Professor Samuel! Harper (Chicago University 
Press) and The XYZ of Communism* of Mr. Ethan T. Colton 
(Macmillan). 

The obstacles created by the Communist government have 
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made things specially difficult for foreign correspondents. In 
default of any provision for Russian studies in this country, it 
was as correspondents of newspapers that most of our best Rus- 
sian scholars : Sir D. Mackenzie Wallace, Dr. E. J. Dillon, Dr. 
Harold Williams and Mr. Maurice Baring, were able to live and_ 
study in Russia. In the times of tension, which might at any 
moment be dictated by Communist policy, independent work 
of this kind became impossible. In fact, one could measure the 
degrees of tension by the expulsion of correspondents ; the exclu- 
sion of the ablest and most careful of all, Dr. Paul Scheffer of 
the Berliner Tageblatt, followed inevitably from the inception 
of the campaign of the Five-Year Plan. At such times, corre- 
spondents specialising on Russia, such as Francis McCullagh, 
F. A. Mackenzie, or Arthur Ransome, were in a professional 
dilemma. Either they had to send such undiluted commendation 
as would ruin their journalistic reputation at home, or they had 
to liquidate their business, come out, and write a book. I am 
at the head of the largest British school of study on the subject ; 
in the Nep period it was twice suggested to me by Communist 
officials that I should revisit Russia, but last year, in the crisis 
of peasant collectivisation, I was refused a visa. Little, then, 
is left, but the carpet-baggers. That is how, for Western 
Europe, Russia has been turned into a kind of Timbuctoo, about 
which one can say anything that one likes, as one could about 
the South Pole; for instance, that Russia was a country of 
barbarism and superstition, with no culture of its own, until 
the Bolsheviks arrived to carry it as far on the road of freedom 
as it was fit to travel. 

There is in the last two years a special point in exclusions, 
for it was in this way that we could be kept indifferent to far 
the biggest and far the most terrible thing that the Communist 
government has ever done, namely the uprooting and practical 
destruction of five millions of peasant population, economically 
the salt of Russia, for the single offence of individual farming, 
as it is practised here and was authorised in Russia by the 
Communists’ own Law Code of 1923. With this has gone the 
definite annulment of Alexander II’s Act of Emancipation in 
1861, and the wholesale conversion of the peasants into hired 
labourers, without property or any free claim to the fruits of 
their labour. Defend this, who can! he figure of five millions 
is that of the Government itself, and it glories in its success. 
But as this is the biggest thing that it has done, it is also the 
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most dangerous. Can a whole agricultural population be made 
to grow grain without a first claim to enjoy it? The farm 
administration has frequently to be changed. MHarvest guards 
are set to see that the peasants do not ‘‘steal’’ their own grain. 
The government exhausts itself in legislation of detail to prevent 
this.* The danger signals flash out day by day in any Com- 
munist newspaper. It was less than this that brought down the 
Tsars. 

Even in these conditions we are able to learn very much. In 
one way more than ever before. Far the best source is the Com- 
munist Press itself : indeed, it is practically all-sufficient. Since 
the great splits in the Party, we have been able to learn all 
that we need to know of the rival policies. And now, Stalin 
triumphant and Communism on the march forward tell us all 
that we could ask: about the liquidation of the farmers, the 
achievements of the Godless, the regimentation of all learning, 
and the constant application of the death penalty for any devia- 
tion from servility or any failure of a part of the government’s 
own plan. 

There is not any real doubt as to the main lines on which life 
is now being lived in Russia, for the Communist Press itself 
tells us practically everything about it. Of course it must be 
studied wholly and fairly, for instance, with respect for the 
extraordinary devotion and self-sacrifice of the youth of the 
dominant caste, a generation of something like four millions in 
a population of a hundred and fifty. But with this proviso, the 
line of demarcation between conflicting views outside is very 
simple : on the one side those who read Russian, and on the 
other those who do not. I am trying to persuade my friend and 
university colleague, Julian Huxley, to let me teach him Rus- 
sian. JI asked him to let me do this before he published his first 
book on Russia, but he replied that it was already in the press, 
so I am hoping to do it before he writes his second. 

We are not exclusively confined to the Soviet Press. We have 
recently had very informing studies from Professor Calvin 
Hoover, Mr. Knickerbocker, and Signor Scarfoglio, and a series 
of brilliant and lifelike pictures from Mr. Maurice Hindus, 
especially of the ruthless work of collectivisation and the whole- 
sale confusion that it has spread among the peasantry. But to 
what extent the Timbuctoo process has gone, we may judge 
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from its effect on the most dazzling of carpet-baggers, Mr. 
Bernard Shaw. Mr. Shaw enters a church and on this evidence 
suggests to us that there is no persecution of religion, and there- 
fore we are to assume that all the legislation on the subject 
published in the Soviet papers, which Mr. Shaw presumably 
cannot read, is only a fake. The frequent news recorded in them 
of the defence of churches by indignant villagers against violent 
confiscation, the declared object that all public worship shall 
cease in Russia, in the face of Mr. Shaw’s visit to a church, 
become imaginary. Meanwhile, during his own stay in Moscow, 
the papers announced the arrangements for dynamiting the 
finest cathedral in the city or in the country, that of Christ the 
Saviour. It is a pity that he was not there to hear the actual 
explosion. 

Mr. Shaw, again, develops the theme that Stalin’s motto is 
‘“ gradualness.’’ If so, the champions of “‘ socialism in our 
time ’’ need not fear that Mr. Shaw is a cunctator, for the motto 
of the Five-Year Plan, to be found in all the papers and on many 
of the posters, is that backward Russia is in five years to catch 
up America, and the instrument to this tremendous end, which 
is brandished everywhere, is sheer and ruthless compulsion, the 
force which in the last two years has re-established serfdom and 
uprooted the farmers. 

This passes a joke, even the very worst kind of joke, when 
paradox runs riot with the wholesale massacre of the Imperial 
family. Here is what Mr. Shaw has written on this subject in 
Nash’s Magazine for February 1932: 


Even in such extremities the Russian Government is 
scrupulously considerate. At the outset of the Soviet régime 
they were greatly troubled as to what to do with the Tsar and 
his family, who were, of course, quite superfluous in their 
system, and constituted a most dangerous rallying-point for 
the counter-revolution. They shrank from such barbarities 
as the public executions of Charles I, Louis XVI, and Marie 
Antoinette, with their miserable preliminaries of imprison- 
ment, mock trial, and cruel anticipation of violent death. So 
they put the royal family in a palace (of sorts) out of town 
and did nothing. But the rest of Europe would not let the 
unfortunate Tsar alone. They tried to restore him by force of 
arms; and at one time, before all Russia rose irresistible at 
Trotsky’s command to repel these well-intentioned mischief- 
makers, they seemed almost certain to succeed. A Czecho- 
slovakian contingent came so nearly within range of the Tsar 
and his family that the only way to prevent them from captur- 
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ing the living emblem of royalty was to “‘ liquidate’ him. 
Which was accordingly done, but in an unprecedentedly 
humane manner. 

No hint was given to the Tsar of any design on his life. 
As he was known to be a devout member of the Greek Church 
he was granted by the atheist Government a special service 
at the palace with special singers for the occasion. He went 
to bed at perfect peace with his soul. 

He was roused and told that his situation had become 
dangerous, and that the whole royal family must at once start 
on a journey to a safe place: how safe the poor things little 
knew. They all rose; and the Grand Duchesses hid their dia- 
monds in their skirts and made ready for the long road. 
They were asked to wait in an empty room downstairs until 
the automobiles arrived. The Tsar asked for a chair and was 
given one. Then the door opened; the Tsar was shot before 
he realised what was happening; and within half a minute 
the royal family was extinct. How the Stuarts and the Capets 
and all the spies shot during the war must have envied them ! 
Yet even that half-minute of the terror of death was too much 
for the sensitiveness of the ruling Communist party; and now, 
if report be true, pistolling comes on its victim unawares and 
lands him in the next world (in which, however, the Soviet 
does not believe) in a condition of indignant but quite pain- 
less surprise. This odd combination of extreme considerate- 
ness and utter ruthlessness is one of the endless paradoxes of 
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The massacre of the Imperial family was investigated shortly 
afterwards by M. Gillard, its Swiss tutor who had shared its 
imprisonment in Tobolsk, by Mr. Wilton of The Times, by 
Captain McCullagh (all of whom have been in Ekaterinburg), and 
by the law officers of the Siberian government, who were able 
to take the evidence of two of those who took part in the murder. 
I was myself in Ekaterinburg some time afterwards and have 
often passed the house : it was not “‘ a palace of sorts,’’ but the 
house of a merchant of the town. Most of it was occupied by 
the large Bolshevik guard, who removed the door of the bedroom 
of the young Grand Duchesses in order to deprive them of all 
privacy day and night. They had no opportunity, therefore, of 
hastily hiding their diamonds in their skirts and no need, as 
the jewels had been sewn in long before. 

It is a total untruth to state that any attempt was ever made 
by ‘‘the rest of Europe”’ to restore the Tsar. When the 
German intervention in Russia was countered by one of our 
own to help those Russian forces which still attempted to re- 
establish the Eastern Front, it was made perfectly clear by all 
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the allies and also by the Siberian government that the common 
object was to secure the re-election of a Constituent Assembly, 
after the first had been dispersed with the help of machine-guns 
by the Bolsheviks. I was myself sent out by our own govern- 
ment to assist in making this generally known, which I did in 
a series of public addresses in Russian in all the chief towns in 
Siberia. To suggest that the Czechoslovaks could ever have been 
made the instruments of such an attempt is a proof of the most 
blatant ignorance of the whole history of that time. Though 
my own present studies lie precisely in this field, I do not know 
of any really serious attempt of Russians even to rescue the 
Imperial family. 
In the ‘‘ palace of sorts”? the family were made to eat with 
their guard out of a common bowl, without forks and spoons. 
It is true that a Czechoslovak detachment captured Ekaterin- 
burg several days later, but there was plenty of time to evacuate 
the family into the interior, and the government Press at one 
time printed the arrangements for such a move. On the other 
hand, the assassination was planned in all its details well in 
advance by visits of members of the Bolshevik authorities in 
Ekaterinburg to Moscow. Even the Bolshevik guard was not 
trusted, and it was exchanged for one in which there were only 
two Russians. The details of the destruction of the bodies for 
the total concealment of the crime were studied in advance, and 
a distant disused mine-shaft was visited and selected for the 
purpose. The family which, as Mr. Shaw says, was deeply 
religious, with the single exception mentioned had been for some 
time deprived of church services, which for years had served 
as the daily comfort of the Empress. It is true that the Tsar 
was shot point-blank; this ‘‘ unprecedentedly humane proce- 
dure’? was also generally adopted elsewhere, chiefly to save 
time in view of the enormous numbers of those so executed ; but 
the effect of this ‘‘ humanity ’’ must have been somewhat dis- 
counted by the common practice of making a victim dig his own 
grave and remove all his clothing before execution (I speak 
from numerous records). After the Tsar fell dead, the whole 
family was butchered ; the Tsarevich, the Grand Duchess Anas- 
tasia, and in particular the lady’s maid Anna Demidova, being 
only wounded at first, took some little time to dispatch’; the poor 
maid for a time ran about the room, trying to protect herself 
with two cushions. Mr. Shaw remarks that “‘ the Tsar and his 
family were, of course, superfluous in their (the Bolsheviks’) 
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system ’’ ; but was it necessary at the same time to massacre the 
family doctor, the lady’s maid, the faithful manservant and 
the Grand Duchess’s little dog? The Communist government, 
however, was so proud of its ‘‘ unprecedented humanity ’’ that 
it re-named Ekaterinburg after Sverdlov, who as the then 
Chairman of its Executive superintended the details of the 
murder, and bestowed the name of the Chairman of the Ural 
Regional Council, Beloborodov, on the avenue that leads past 
the former palace of the Tsar at Tsarskoe Selo. 

We, who have passed close to some of these horrors, would 
prefer, except where history requires otherwise, to let them be. 
But when one of the two greatest names in present-day English 
letters is linked to such a version, those of us who know some- 
thing of the subject are bound to take note of it. Though 
“superfluous ’’ would be an apt enough way of describing 
Mr. Shaw as an investigator of Russian history, I should not 
follow him on to his further conclusion of ‘‘ liquidation.’’ But 
if this “‘ humanity ’’ had been extended to include him, as it 
has been with numbers of the best Socialists and Intellectuals 
of Russia, it would at least have saved him from this indecent 
foolery, and there is no place where the tinkle of his cap and 
bells must sound more grating than on the threshold of that 
grim death-chamber. He has only succeeded in giving us the 
best of all possible examples of the lengths to which paradox 
can go in its perversion of our knowledge of Russia. 

Let us turn round and see things as they are—and as they 
_ are stated daily in all courage and sincerity in all the pronounce- 
ments of the Communist government and in all the newspapers 
of Russia. The Communists are out to make a radical change 
in human nature in which they firmly and devotedly believe, 
and they know that this cannot be done without ruthless com- 
pulsion. In Russia they want to be thought terrible. It is part 
of the programme, and it is carried out to the last detail. What 
is the use of returning home to us and saying: ‘‘ They are 
getting a little better... . They are coming back to our ways 
of looking at things.’’ Or, ‘‘ I think they are right to kill, but 
they are killing rather too many; I will explain why they could 
hardly help it’’? I am not concerned in a liberal review in 
a liberal country—for England is of course really liberal— 
to engage in a wrangle of Fascism versus Bolshevism, such as 
“* the ends justify the means : we may destroy you, but it would 
be wicked of you to destroy us.’? The whole point is that the 
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crime of Bolshevism is not against autocracy (for there is a new 
autocracy), not against capitalism (for there is a new State 
capitalism run by a small minority), but against liberty. The 
most wronged victims of the Bolshevist régime are the liberals, 
because when Russia had got her liberty the Bolsheviks took 
it away from her, and the socialists, because socialism was 
applied in such a form and by such methods as to make it 
odious to any thinking person. Let Russia be as Communist 
as she pleases; it is her affair, and not ours; and much of 
what was most attractive in the old Russia, the songs, the 
dances, but, above all, the spirit of brotherhood, was created by 
that communal peasant life in which Russian socialists saw the 
germ of their hopes for the future of their country. No, the real 
issue lies simply between liberty and compulsion. Have we 
minds, or have we not? If we have, may we have freedom to 
think, freedom to speak and to act? It is easy to sit, for 
instance, in-a don’s room at Cambridge and say: What an 
interesting experiment, how much energy, how much resource, 
let us see how it is applied to someone else! It is easy to sit 
in the office of some big business firm and say : What a colossal 
enterprise, what a gorgeous field for unified action, what 
natural riches to control, what a market for my machinery! 
But for anyone who believes in liberty, as the breath of our 
nostrils, as the mainspring of all our best endeavours, the 
natural friend is not any Russian government, Tsarist or Com- 
munist, but the mass of the Russian people and before all else 
the mass of the Russian peasantry, who were induced to carry 
the Bolsheviks to power by the immediate promise of peace and 
land, and see now a “‘ peasant front ’’ directed specially against 
themselves and a restoration of serfdom in a far acuter form 
than before. 

I do not know, and I will not prophesy, but I should like to 
compare my experience with those of others. I feel it in my 
bones that the tide has turned, that the world is being set a new 
course, one that will lead away from sheer compulsion. After 
the Napoleonic Wars there followed the same long liquidation 
of them as we have known in our own day. First, sheer prostra- 
tion, the vexation at all restraints, the disgruntled questioning 
of all old standards. This was only war continued in peace time, 
for it is one thing to dive into war, and another to swim out 
of it. But there followed a period in which, by careful and 
devoted spadework of many selfless workers, liberty more than 
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ever came again into its own—liberty as meaning our respect for 
other people’s liberty and the free co-operation of a number of 
independent wills. It could not have been otherwise : we could 
not play ourselves out to a finish without a long exhaustion ; 
but when there are too many live forces to be reckoned with, 
simple dictation becomes impossible. For myself, I think that 
1932 may be as much a turning-point in this century as 1832 
was in the last. In 1832 a wave went out from England which 
again gave her the leadership in all sane and sure progress. In 
1932, in the general struggle with wholesale economic depres- 
sion, we have been the first to face all our difficulties frankly, 
and by that we have again taken the lead. In the World War, 
which came on the top of all our accumulation of democracy, 
we won by it alone: it was the forces of restriction and limitation 
that were soonest exhausted, of which there is no better evidence 
than the Russian Revolution. I cannot think that in the 
struggle of to-day that government which rests the most abso- 
lutely on sheer compulsion, in a changing world, will alone remain 
unchanged. 
BERNARD PARES. 


THE REICHSTAG ELECTIONS IN 
GERMANY. 


HE recent elections to the German Reichstag brought no 

surprises with them. They marked the culmination of a 

powerful swing to the Right and Left extremes which had 
been already foreshadowed by the State elections last April. 
The main result of the Reichstag elections was to render 
normal Parliamentary government in Germany a virtual im- 
possibility, and to extend to the Federal legislature the same 
hopeless confusion which already existed in several of the State 
Diets. Whereas all previous Reichstags elected since the revolu- 
tion contained a majority in favour of the Republican Constitu- 
tion and the Parliamentary system of government, more than 
half the members of the new Chamber are resolved to destroy the 
State in its present form. The following figures of the last three 
Reichstag elections show how far-reaching this swing to 
extremism has been : 


Elections to the Reichstag. 1928 1930 1932 
Constitutional Parties ... 352 2 uae eee Sih 
Extreme Right ... Re 85 it) Sees nee ce: 
Extreme Left... a 54 vis 74 or 89 


In 1928 the position of the German Republic seemed firm and 
unassailable. The moderate parties had been returned to power 
with increased strength, the reactionary Nationalists had suffered 
serious reverses. Now, four years later, a majority of the elec- 
torate has recorded its vote against the Constitution. 

The main cause of this political landslide has, of course, been 
economic. The period of illusive prosperity (largely based on 
foreign loans) which set in at the close of 1924 came to an end 
in 1929 and with its end came the first real recovery of Hitlerism 
from the ignominy of the “ Putsch ’”’ fiasco of 1923. Ever since 
that time extremism has kept pace with the ever-increasing un- 
employment and economic distress. 

Another factor which has served to promote popular discontent 
with the Weimar Constitution is the cumbrousness and inefficiency 
of the electoral and Parliamentary machinery through which the 
will of the people has been expressed since the foundation of 
the Republic. The multiplicity of political parties, which was 
of little significance in pre-war days when the Chancellor was 
immune from Parliamentary responsibility, proved a source of 
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perpetual difficulty after the revolution, and the introduction of 
proportional representation made confusion worse confounded. 
In addition to a few large parties representing broad political 
principles the Reichstag contained numerous small groups each 
standing for some sectional economic interest or some pet political 
nostrum. In the last five Reichstags no single party, nor yet any 
combination of two parties, has been able to command a majority. 
The result is that until the last few months the country has 
been governed since the revolution by short-lived coalitions lack- 
ing in natural cohesion and only kept together by compromises 
and party bargains. Such administrations were obviously handi- 
capped in both their domestic and foreign policies,:and the 
German reactionaries made political capital out of these weak- 
nesses by representing them as inherent in the democratic 
system and contrasting them with the strong hand of autocracy. 
Thus they have managed to convince large sections of the 
German people that democracy has proved an ignominious failure 
in Germany; whereas the truth is that it has never yet been 
given a fair trial! Had a strong Liberal movement existed in 
Germany when the revolution broke out, the progress of the 
Republic during the last fourteen years might have taken a 
completely different direction, but the peculiar historical develop- 
ment of Germany has produced conditions especially unfavour- 
able to the successful growth of Liberalism. 

The postponement of democratic institutions hindered the 
development and consolidation of Liberal principles. When the 
time for the overthrow of autocratic government arrived a strong 
socialist movement had already arisen which assumed the part 
played by Liberalism elsewhere and made itself the chief force 
in the establishment of democracy. Long before the war German 
Liberalism was divided into two camps and its weakness and 
dissensions had led many German Liberals to vote for the power- 
ful Social-Democratic Party. Even after the war the two 
Liberal groups, the Democrats and the German People’s Party, 
were unable to effect a reunion, although one of their main 
points of difference in the past, the question of monarchy or 
republic, had now been settled. The failure to combine proved 
fatal. United they could have exercised a powerful influence 
on the course of political development, and could have promoted 
constructive co-operation among the leading parties. Divided, 
their influence was unimportant, and they gradually lost the 
confidence of the electorate to such an extent that in the present 
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Reichstag the two sections together hold no more than eleven 
seats. It is true that valuable work was achieved by the late 
Herr Stresemann at the head of the German People’s Party, but 
the party (which has always been weakened by the Nationalist 
sympathies of its Right Wing) was never solidly behind its gifted 
leader, and after his death no force remained to save it from 
disintegration. 

The Roman Catholic Centre Party and the Social-Democrats 
who formed the main elements in most of the post-war coalitions 
had first to concentrate on giving the country peace and founding 
and consolidating the Republic. Their task of fulfilling the terms 
of the Versailles Treaty was a thankless one. Their policy of 
attempting to disarm the suspicion and win the good wiil of 
France failed through no fault of theirs. France persisted in 
regarding Germany with suspicion and declined to meet the 
Republicans half-way in their efforts at a lasting and genuine 
reconciliation. It is now generally recognised how short-sighted 
French policy has been during the last decade. A wave of 
pacifism swept over Germany at the close of the war which, had 
it been encouraged by France, would have furnished the best 
guarantee of that “‘ security ’’ which she makes the justification 
for so many demands and refusals hindering the progress of 
European reconstruction. But the prolonged occupation of Ger- 
man territory, the Ruhr adventure, the refusal to make conces- 
sions, the ungenerous insistence on the letter of the Treaty— 
these things weakened the forces of conciliation in Germany and 
produced a reaction in favour of nationalism, not the aristocratic 
nationalism of the Hohenzollern régime, but the new fascist 
brand introduced by Herr Adolf Hitler. By combining 
nationalism and militarist principles with a socialistic scheme 
of reform Hitler was able to win over patriotic sections of the 
Germans to whom Herr Hugenberg and the Nationalists proper 
had appealed in vain. 

The sensational Hitler gains at the Reichstag elections in 
1930, when the number of their deputies sprang from 12 to 107, 
marked the beginning of the end of Parliamentary government. 
Dr. Briining introduced the system of legislating by emergency 
decrees and of summoning the Reichstag for a few days in order to 
obtain a vote of confidence, after which it would be prorogued 
for months on end. It was a dangerous precedent for it was the 
first step towards political dictatorship which many Germans 
now consider inevitable in one form or another. After vainly 
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attempting to come to terms with the National Socialists, Briin- 
ing went ahead with his unpopular economy programme in spite 
of their opposition. The re-election of President von Hindenburg 
in April last was a triumph for Briining, but the ‘‘ Nazi ”’ gains 
at the State elections the same month, which showed plainly 
that Herr Hitler’s party was now the strongest in the country, 
weakened his position again and enabled his fall to be brought 
about, not by an adverse Parliamentary majority, but by inter- 
vention from an extra-Parliamentary quarter. 

The supersession of Dr. Briining’s Cabinet by the present 
German Government which is presided over by Herr von Papen, 
but of which the vital driving and directing force is General Kurt 
von Schleicher, the Minister of Defence, represented an attempt 
to exploit the Hitler mass-movement for the benefit of the pre- 
war ancien régime. Many members of the former ruling class in 
Germany, generals, country squires and even Royal princes had 
joined the Hitler movement with a view to guiding its destinies 
from within. Others who had remained aloof conceived the plan 
of taking advantage of party strife to seize the helm of the 
German State in order to control the forces of national socialism, 
to check some of the “ socialistic’? features, to encourage the 
** nationalism,’’ to employ the ‘‘ Brown Army ”’ as an auxiliary 
police force which would release trained men to augment the 
regular army, and, in short, by playing off the Hitlerites against 
their opponents in the Reichstag to hold the balance of power 
and to use it to execute a programme of ‘‘ reform ’’ which would 
carry the nation not, perhaps, right ‘‘ back to 1914,” but at all 
events a long way in that direction. The elections have fallen 
out just as the new Government wished. The new Reichstag is 
hopelessly divided into three irreconcilable sections. On the 
Right are 230 Fascists reinforced by 37 Nationalists; on the 
extreme Left are 89 Communists, and between these two 
extremes are the Catholic Centre Party numbering with their 
allies 97, and 133 Social Democrats. It has been suggested that 
a Parliamentary majority government would still be possible 
if a coalition were formed of Hitlerites and Centre, but so 
remote are the chances of the two parties agreeing as to the 
occupation of the Chancellorship and the ‘‘ key positions ’’ that 
this solution need hardly be taken into serious consideration. 
Thus there seems every prospect of the ‘‘ Papen-Schleicher 
Cabinet,”’ as it is called in Germany, continuing to hold the 
reins of office for some months at least. That a republic should 
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be governed by a cabinet of monarchists may be an anomaly, 
but it is no more so than a chamber of parliamentary delegates, 
the majority of whom do not believe in parliamentary govern- 
ment. If the present Government can restore order and sanity 
to Germany no one is likely to quarrel with its credentials. 
Certainly it seems determined to govern, either with the support 
of the Reichstag or without it, but its path will be beset with 
difficulties. In the Reichstag it is bound to meet with the 
invariable opposition of the Communists, and this means that 
it must be able to rely on the votes of the Nazi deputies at all 
cost, since they by combining with the Communists are in a 
position to defeat the Government even when it is supported 
by Socialists and Centre. On the other hand, National Socialist 
support alone is not sufficient; the votes of the Centre must 
also be won, and to pursue a policy which wins the support or, 
at any rate, the toleration of these two parties is no light task. 
The Centre is prepared to go a long way in supporting the new 
Government in order to avoid further confusion, but the 
Government, as the Bavarian Premier recently pointed out, 
seems to be in most of its acts little more than an executive com- 
mittee of the National Socialists. If the Cabinet goes much 
further in this direction it is extremely doubtful whether the 
Centre can promise its support. Herr von Papen boasts that 
the Government is “‘ non-party,’’ but ever since it took office 
its party bias has, unfortunately, been only too plain. It has 
restored Herr Hitler’s “‘ private army,’ it has rescinded its 
predecessor’s ban on party uniforms and it has appointed a 
Reich Commissioner in Prussia—all which measures were appa- 
rently taken at the behest of the Hitlerites. 

If, however, the Government is to abandon this policy of 
partiality in the future it is bound to incur the opposition of the 
National Socialists, i.e. not only of the strongest party in the 
Reichstag, but also of a great political organisation, with a 
million members and a trained semi-military force of 400,000 
men (four times the strength of the Reichswehr). 

The National Socialists’ thirteen-and-three-quarter million 
votes were won from the small middle-class parties which the 
last election almost annihilated. The party’s sensational in- 
crease in strength is almost at an end. Its vote on July 31st 
marked only an insignificant advance on that of the Presidential 
election three months before. The National Socialists realise 
that their fortunes are now at the flood, and, now that their 
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leader’s claim to be recognised as the German Mussolini has 
been rejected by President von Hindenburg, impatient voices in 
the party’s councils are already crying for the forcible seizure of 
_ power in the State before the ebb sets in. In this direction lies 
one danger which the Government must face. Another and still 
more imminent peril is presented by the fearful orgy of party 
violence and bloodshed which has recently broken out throughout 
Germany. So long as the open display of party uniforms was 
interdicted one of the principal causes of political disorders was 
eliminated. Herr von Papen’s Cabinet, in spite of solemn warn- 
ings from the Government of nearly every German State, 
legalised the “‘ private armies’’ suppressed by Dr. Briining, 
and restored their party uniforms. ‘The result has been that 
in Prussia alone 72 persons have been killed and five hundred 
seriously injured in political collisions during the space of seven 
weeks. The Government has now decreed ‘‘ severe measures ”’ ; 
but as yet there is no indication of a reversal of the official policy 
which has brought this appalling state of affairs into existence. 

Another problem which confronts the Reich Government is 
the need for reconciling the South German States, and especially 
Bavaria, which with its seven and a half million inhabitants is, 
after Prussia, the largest State in the Federation. The special 
interests and demands of Bavaria have constituted a difficult 
problem for every successive Reich Government since the revo- 
lution. Bavaria is a predominantly Catholic State; it has but 
little industry, and the majority of the population are small 
independent farmers. The mass of the Bavarian people has 
always been dissatisfied with the Weimar Constitution which 
deprived them of a large measure of their pre-war Federal inde- 
pendence. During the last few years a strong “ Federalistic ”’ 
movement has grown up which aims at combating the ever- 
increasing tendency towards political centralisation, the tendency 
to increase the power of the Reich and reduce the Federal States 
more and more to the position of provinces. The Bavarian 
Federalistic movement seeks to protect cultural as well as 
economic and religious interests. The Bavarians are proud of 
their history and of their century-old civilisation which has grown 
up distinct from that of the rest of Germany. The Federalists 
feel that they are Bavarians first and Germans afterwards. 

At present the Bavarians have no wish to separate from the 
Reich ; they realise that they could hardly exist as an indepen- 
dent economic unit. They are simple, easy-going people, old- 
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fashioned and economically backward; they have little in com- 
mon with Prussia, and they know nothing of the bustle and 
fever of a great city like Berlin. The Bavarians’ demand is for 
a maximum of State autonomy, for the right to continue to live 
their lives in their own easy-going way. The majority of the 
people are monarchists, proud of their former Wittelsbach 
dynasty, one of the oldest in Europe. One thing the Federalists 
are strongly in favour of is the right for Bavaria to settle the 
question of Monarchy versus Republic for herself. If the 
restoration of the Wittelsbachs depended on a plébiscite of the 
Bavarian people, there is little doubt that the former Crown 
Prince Rupprecht would be called to the throne of Bavaria 
to-morrow. 

So long as Dr. Briining was in power the Bavarian Federalists 
were prepared to postpone their demands until a more seasonable 
opportunity, but with his resignation all their latent dissatisfac- 
tion came to the surface. Bavaria has distrusted the present 
Reich Government from the very beginning. The principal 
members of the new Cabinet are Prussians of a type to which 
the Bavarians feel themselves instinctively antagonistic, and the 
new Government’s refusal to confront the Reichstag, its declara- 
tion of policy and many other indications created an impression 
that Herr von Papen and his colleagues were bent on the initia- 
tion of some form of open or veiled dictatorship, which would 
necessarily imply a long stride in the direction of the Bavarian 
béte noire, a centralised German Reich. When the Government 
repealed the ban on uniforms throughout the Reich, Bavaria re- 
imposed its State ban, which was openly defied by a demonstra- 
tion of 5,000 uniformed Hitlerites in Munich. The Reich Govern- 
ment requested Bavaria to withdraw its prohibition of uniforms, 
and when the Bavarian Government refused, enforced her com- 
pliance by emergency decree. This action was regarded by the 
Bavarians as an unwarrantable attack on the authority of the 
State Governments, and it has left a widespread feeling of resent- 
ment, which was increased by the appointment of a Reich Com- 
missioner in Prussia and the coercion of the Prussian State 
Government by the application of a form of martial law. It 
is true that the Chancellor has given the South German Premiers 
a promise that this procedure would not be repeated in any other 
German State, but the Bavarian Federalists are inclined to 
accept Herr von Papen’s promises with reserve. They have 
not forgotten that it was only a short time before the Reich 
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intervention in Prussia that the nation was assured by the 
Chancellor that his Government had “ no intention ’’ of putting 
a Reich Commissioner into Prussia. 

Until recently Bavaria had been completely free from the 
violent political disorders which took place in North Germany, 
an immunity which was attributed not only to the State Govern- 
ment’s restrictions on party uniforms and demonstrations, but 
also to the moderate and law-abiding character of the Bavarian 
people. If they are left alone, the Bavarians claim, they can 
maintain law and order within the State without difficulty. But 
they view the trend of political developments in the Reich with 
grave apprehension. The Bavarians believe that Germany 
is heading towards dictatorship and anarchy, and they are 
resolved that, as the leader of the Bavarian People’s Party 
expressed it, “‘ if we cannot save Germany we will at least save 
ourselves.”’ 

Possibly Herr von Papen’s Government, which is planning 
a revision of the Weimar Constitution, may succeed in placating 
Bavaria by creating a new form of Reich in which the States 
will enjoy far wider powers of autonomy, but it will be some 
time before the Government is able to carry out its ambitious 
schemes of constitutional reform. In the meanwhile it has the 
far more urgent task before it of suppressing political violence 
and saving the country from anarchy and civil war. 

LEE J. STANLEY. 


SERBIAN PEOPLE AND JUGOSLAV 
PROBLEMS. 


T was the gallantry and the sufferings of Serbia during the 

war which touched the imagination of this country more 

perhaps than anything except the invasion of Belgium. In 
1914 Serbia was probably the least known in England of all the 
Balkan States, and indeed roused little public interest in any quar- 
ter. A few days before the declaration of war on Germany a well- 
known London weekly newspaper had issued a placard “‘ To Hell 
with Serbia ’’; and yet shortly after the war had begun a fund 
was started which raised in public subscriptions and gifts some- 
thing approaching one million pounds for Serbian relief. And 
it is safe to say that whatever changes the passage of the years 
may have brought in other quarters, the goodwill manifested so 
widely at that time towards the Serbian people remains to-day 
substantially unimpaired. 

It can have caused no surprise that the Serbs showed supreme 
courage and coolness when their country was for the moment 
obliterated from the map, when their towns were ruined and their 
adult manhood was, almost literally, decimated. This was all in 
keeping with the tradition of a virile, warlike and democratic 
people. What was remarkable was the dignity, the hopefulness, 
the good sense with which the Serbians faced what for the moment 
seemed irremediable disaster. It was this temper among them 
which roused in special degree the admiration of those who came 
to know their civilian population. For some years during and 
after the war the writer was brought into close relation with Serbs 
of all classes ; wounded officers and soldiers, men too old to serve 
in the army, children of school age, university students, men sent 
to work in France behind the lines, professors, priests, business 
men, as well as their women folk. It may safely be said that all 
those who were called upon to administer British funds for 
Serbian relief in France and Corsica came to feel for the Serbians 
a warm liking and regard. ‘The Serbs in exile had their faults, 
but they were emphatically not the faults usually attributed to 
refugees. Their outstanding quality was, undoubtedly, their good 
humour. It was a rather hazardous thing to scatter among the 
dour and suspicious Corsicans a Slav Orthodox people, and it is 
immensely to the credit of both parties that the experiment suc- 
ceeded sc well. During a period approaching four years, between 
1915 and 1919, the Serbs showed themselves, as nearly as possible, 
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crimeless. Courageous under conditions of life which must often 
_ have been very trying, generous and hospitable up to and beyond 
the limits of their meagre resources, courteous and for the most 
part uncomplaining, they left a highly favourable impression on 
the minds of those who endeavoured to serve them. Any sugges- 
tion that war-time friends have turned against them is far from 
the truth. 

And yet it is a strange outcome of so much gallant effort that 
the Serbs, with democracy in their bones, have seen democratic 
government for the time being wiped out. The coup d’état of 
January 6th, 1929, was the work of King Alexander, a conscien- 
tious monarch who found himself face to face with a Parliament 
in which various groups representing no definite political prin- 
ciples, were constantly competing for power, a system of govern- 
ment which was at once inefficient and corrupt. Nor can it be 
denied that the Dictatorship has shown many and substantial 
administrative reforms to its credit. Nevertheless, the case 
against it can be stated in a sentence: it provided no solution 
for the fundamental problem which confronts the Jugoslav State. 
That problem is to discover lines along which, acceptably to all 
parties, the country is to be organised in the future. To postpone 
its solution or to pretend that it does not need solving, or that 
it is already solved or that it can solve itself, will not help. Is it 
to be a greater Serbia even though it be called Jugoslavia, a 
country openly or covertly Serbianised, run by the Serbs and for 
the Serbs, or is it to be a country developing along the lines 
agreed during the war in the Pact of Corfu, a federation of Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes? The late Monsieur Nikola Pasi¢ remarked 
more than once to the writer that it was a mistake to think that 
those who supported him were opposed to the ideal of a federal 
solution. He contended that only after Serbs, Croats and Slovenes 
had first learned to think of themselves as Jugoslavs would be the 
time for evolving a federal basis for the State. Centralisation 
must, in fact, be the preliminary to federalisation. 

This view, however, has not commended itself to any organised 
body of opinion in the country, and in Belgrade to-day there is 
apparently the single desire to impose its authority, either directly 
or through its agents, from end to end of Jugoslavia. ‘ Our 
supreme ideal,” said King Alexander in his manifesto of 1929, 
‘is to safeguard the unity of our people and that of the State.” 
No more is heard of federalism. And many Serbs even go further. 
In spite of the new Constitution it is already clear that democratic 
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government, as generally understood, is still withheld from the 
country. There is still no place in the State for leaders like 
Prebicevié, Davidorié, Maéek, Spaho, Korosec. It is a frequent 
experience to hear in private conversation in various responsible 
quarters the proposal mooted that Bulgaria also should become 
part of the Kingdom. This is sometimes explained as being a 
legacy of the late Monsieur Radié who at one time put forward the 
ideal of a federation of the Slav peasant peoples of the Balkans. 
But nothing was further from the thoughts of that peace-loving 
if erratic genius than the forcible absorption of Bulgaria into a 
Greater Serbia. It may be that the day will come when there 
will be one federated Slav Republic between the Adriatic and the 
Black Sea, but the notion is not practical politics to-day, and the 
only men of Bulgarian birth who are willing even to consider it 
are the little body of Communists and extreme Agrarians who, 
living on foreign pay, traduce their native land from Serbian soil. 
With all her troubles, political and economic, Bulgaria’s interests 
are in charge of a freely elected parliament and a popular Sove- 
reign, nor have the last few years given her much cause to hanker 
after government from Belgrade. 

At a time when it was to the manifest interest of all the Balkan 
peoples to bury the past and to look ahead, it would appear that 
the Government at Belgrade has hitherto had no solution to offer 
for the Macedonian question except to say in effect that there is 
no Macedonian question. The claims put forward on behalf of the 
Bulgarophobe Macedonians are well known. If these people are 
what they claim to be, a minority, they are entitled to minority 
rights. If, as the Belgrade Government asserts, they are not a 
minority, they are entitled to the full rights enjoyed by any citi- 
zen of the Jugoslav State. Such rights, however, are not accorded 
to them. A well-qualified observer has pointed out that in 1912 
under the Turks there were in what is now Serbian Macedonia 
641 Bulgarian schools with 1,013 teachers and 37,000 pupils. 
There were also 761 churches with 883 priests and 6 archbishops. 

The inhabitants are now compelled to change their names into 
Serbian form, they are forbidden the use of books and Bibles in 
their own language, their churches have been taken by the Serbs, 
and their church property has been handed over to Serbian com- 
mittees. Where individuals, rightly or wrongly, are suspected 
of comitadji activities or of disaffection to the régime, their rela- 
tives are arrested and the whole village or area is made to suffer. 
The casual visitor may be impressed by the new (military) roads, 
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and agricultural institutes and horse farms, and those whose 
memory goes back to the Turkish days will notice many and 
favourable changes. But the great change is for the worse. The 
Turks at least recognised that the people were what they believed 
themselves to be, Bulgarians. The Firman granted by the Sultan 
in 1870 recognised their national Church on Turkish soil : and it 
is significant that while those from this country who worked to 
relieve the distress in Macedonia after the rebellion in 1903 
received much help and sympathy from Sofia, there was little 
interest shown in Belgrade. Even some years later the British 
Consul at Bitolji (Monastir) was still of opinion that there were 
only two Serbian families in the town. To quote the, late Lord 
Thomson, Minister of Air, who accompanied the victorious Serbs 
into Bitolji at the end of the war : ‘‘ If Bulgaria were crushed out 
of existence as a sovereign independent State, this problem would 
remain unsolved. .. The Bulgars of Macedonia are more Bul- 
garian than the inhabitants of the Kingdom.”’ 

Of Montenegro in these days nothing is heard, for it has been 
absorbed by Serbia, nor would it serve any purpose to reopen 
the story of the circumstances in which annexation took place. 
Count de Salis, a former British Minister to Montenegro, invited 
by the British Government to investigate in 1919 and 1920 the 
situation following the Serbian occupation of the country, made 
a report which to this day has never been published, on the ground 
that publication would endanger the lives of his informants. 
Promises have been held out to Montenegro that union with Serbia 
would bring them great economic advantages, a railway connecting 
Vir Bazar with the European system, and a drainage of part of 
Lake Skutari. Certain members of the Royal House have been 
content to become pensioners of Belgrade. Men who played 
prominent parts in the public life of Montenegro and who opposed 
absorption by Serbia have either suffered imprisonment or have 
fled abroad or have disappeared. The casual visitor to Cettinge, 
Podgorica or Miksic will find a country steeped in terrible poverty. 
If less resentment is expressed than formerly and if the admini- 
stration is to-day less severe than at the time of the de Salis 
report, it is because the people feel themselves to be helpless. 
The late Lord Gladstone has well said : ‘‘ What worse fate could 
have befallen Montenegro if, instead of being our ally from the 
first, she had fought against us in the enemy camp?”’ 

If the case of Montenegro is bad, the case of the Albanians, over 
500,000 in number, is worse. An experienced traveller who has 
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recently returned reports that the tension in the Kossovo area 
continues. ‘There is not a single school in which Albanian is 
spoken. Albanians who have always been accustomed to drive 
their flocks down from the mountains at the approach of winter 
are finding themselves forced to cross over into Albania because 
the richest pasture land is being given to colonists returned from 
America, and what remains over is not enough. 

When one turns to the case of the Croats and Slovenes, the 
picture is, of course, a different one. Even those who were most 
bitter against the Dictatorship do not suggest it was instituted 
because the King wished to be an autocrat. He acted as he did 
because he regarded himself, not without reason, as the chief 
unifying element between the various areas of his Kingdom. The 
old leaders and the old parties, whether Serb or Croat, were clearly 
unable to cope with the situation ; and just because the Jugoslavia 
of the future will call for a new spirit, Dictatorship—so those 
affirm who had supported it—is a necessity. This view, however, 
many of those who claim to speak for the Croats refuse to accept. 
They have regarded the policy of the Dictatorship as an attempt 
to Serbianise the whole country. Croatian institutions have been 
dissolved and rendered powerless. Serbianisation has been delibe- 
rately undertaken in the army, in the administration and in the 
schools. Demonstrations and deputations expressing loyalty to the 
régime are organised by the police; and the power of the police 
and the methods of torture which sometimes they do not hesitate 
to employ, were sufficiently exposed at the time of Dr. Maéek’s 
trial. Croatian leaders are given the choice either to throw in their 
lot with the Government or to lose their freedom. Press censorship 
throughout the country remains exceptionally severe. Of separa- 
tion on the other hand there is little trace anywhere, although at 
one time M. Radié¢ toyed with the idea of an independent Croatian 
Republic, and it is to-day practically impossible to meet a Jugo- 
slav, Serb, Croat or Slovene who does not believe as earnestly 
as ever he did in the Jugoslav ideal. 

The standpoint of the Slovenes differs somewhat from that of 
the Croats. At the time the Dictatorship began, there were among 
them two main currents of thought. There were those who 
believed that the Slovenes, who have a distinct literature of their 
own, could properly claim a wide measure of autonomy within 
the framework of the Jugoslav Kingdom : and there were those 
who, while favouring decentralisation in local affairs, believed 
that the best hope for the future was to be found in the closest 
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possible association of all the Jugoslav peoples. As elsewhere 
in Jugoslavia, the Dictatorship brought an end to the political 
parties in Slovene areas. It has been asserted that the Dictator- 
ship has found more support among the Slovenes than in any 
other quarter, and this may well be correct. The Slovenes are, 
for the most part, serious, orderly, hard-working people. Dwell- 
ing as they do on the outer edge of Slavdom in Europe, they 
are fully conscious of the importance of their geographical posi- 
tion. But the outstanding cause of their attitude towards 
Belgrade is the alleged treatment by Italy of her Jugoslav mino- 
rities in the province of Venetia Giulia. Certain of the charges 
made against the Italian administration in the publications issued 
by the Minorities Institute at Ljubljana may well be exaggerated 
or incorrect. Nobody who has any acquaintance with the litera- 
ture issued on behalf of minority populations in any part of the 
world would be disposed to accept all their statements at face 
value. This is true not least in South-Eastern Europe where 
newspapers, books, articles, pamphlets and maps, issued in the 
interests of Albanians, Montenegrins, Macedo-Bulgars, Greeks 
as well as Croats and Slovenes, continue to pour out in a flood 
to which the passage of years brings little abatement. But the 
allegations of the Slovenes are very specific. ‘They complain 
that they may not choose baptismal names for their children, 
that the publication and distribution of books is interfered with, 
that no instruction in the Slav tongue is given in the schools, 
that at elections the Slavs are not merely unrepresented, but that 
they are forced by the local Fascist militia to vote for the list 
compiled by the Grand Fascist Council. It is affirmed that 
Croat and Slovene newspapers and periodicals are entirely sup- 
pressed, that Slav priests are often forcibly deported and that 
the police régime is harsh and inquisitorial.* 

There can surely be few things more ironical in the Europe of 
to-day than that the same complaints made by Macedo- 
Bulgarians in Jugoslavia are made by those of Jugoslav race in 
Italy, and that charges brought by Jugoslavia against the 


* What the proportion between the two races in Venetia Giulia may be, 
it is impossible to say. Balkan statistics are notoriously unreliable and we 
must judge the state of affairs in the province by Balkan rather than by 
European standards. The Slavs affirm that twenty years ago, according to 
the Austrian census, they numbered more than 530,000 in what is now 
Italian territory, and they put the figure to-day at 600,000. A new Italian 
census is about to be taken. The Italian figure for the total population in 1921 
was 920,000. Whatever allowances may be made it is safe to say that the 
substantial majority still remains what it was before the war : Jugoslav. 
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Italian administration in Venetia Giulia are echoed by the 
Macedo-Bulgars against the administration of the Jugoslav 
Government. 

It is fair to recognise that any Government in Belgrade is 
faced with a task of the greatest difficulty. They have to rule a 
country composed of citizens who until quite lately have lived 
in different worlds. ‘There are linguistic and religious differences 
as well as differences of poliGesl outlook and _ historical 
experience. There is no unity of tradition. What is perhaps 
most important of all there is the lack of trained administrators. 
No people in so short a time has seen its brightest hopes so com- 
pletely fulfilled. No single generation of men has ever been so 
severely tried; and if the burden has seemed to make too heavy 
demands on the large-mindedness of those who are called upon 
to direct affairs at such a time, it is not surprising. Indeed, the 
history of the last fourteen years justifies a doubt as to how 
many of the Great Powers, face to face with what Belgrade has 
had to deal with since the war, would have done much better. 

The fact remains that many of those, both within and outside 
the limits of the Kingdom who expounded and worked for the 
Jugoslav ideal, are bitterly disappointed. Dr. Seton Watson 
has pointed out that Serbia cannot hope to succeed by methods 
which were employed by Austria-Hungary, and Mr. Wickham 
Steed believes that the present policy of Belgrade must lead us 
to “‘ catastrophe and disruption.’’ Many friends of the Serbians 
will with difficulty be persuaded that they want anything but the 
fairest, the most equitable settlement with their compatriots the 
Croats and the Slovenes, or that they would not gladly go con- 
siderable lengths to meet the reasonable demands of those 
Macedo-Bulgars whose future lies within the limits of the Jugo- 
slav State. The Banovines—the new provincial areas—are so 
drawn as deliberately to break with tradition, and by so doing 
to emphasise the unity of the country; and we may well believe 
that considerations not merely of tactics but of what seemed to 
be sound policy inspired the plan. But the resentment and the 
suspicion which it has aroused are the best evidence that it was 
ill-conceived. The traditions of the past cannot be so entirely 
obliterated, and statesmanship genuinely anxious to do full 
justice to all the parties concerned must endeavour to arrive at 
an adjustment which can combine regard for regional loyalties, 
needs and characteristics with a strong central government which 
shall with full authority represent the national interests of 
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Jugoslavia. This, at least, was the earnest wish of the Croat 
and Slovene peoples who sought voluntary union with Serbia; 
and it is the advice of many leading statesmen, Serbian as well 
as Croat, as well as of their tried and disinterested friends in 
this country and elsewhere. 

The alternative is a simple one. On the one hand a State 
resting on military force, the censor, a secret police; and on the 
other a democratic State which truly represents the purpose of 
those who were its founders: a Jugoslavia united in loyalty to 
the Crown, based on freedom, containing within itself peoples 
in various stages of social and economic development, each work- 
ing out their own problems, each meeting their own needs, each 
mindful of the past only to the extent that they can the more 
readily face, as a united Jugoslavia, the problems which lie 
ahead. Along such lines will be found a solution not merely of 
questions as between Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, it will solve 
the Macedonian question, which continues to poison Jugoslav 
relations with Bulgaria. It will do justice to the Montenegrins 
and to the Albanians in Kossovo. A new chapter will open for 
the two countries, and indeed for the Balkans as a whole, and 
South-Eastern Europe from being a danger would become an 
object-lesson to Europe. The need to-day, it is clear, is for free 
elections throughout the Jugoslav Kingdom. ‘The situation is 
grave, but it is not yet too late. The people must decide; and 
those who know the various people who make up the State, and 
not least the Serbian people themselves, can have little doubt 
what would be the general tenor of their free decision. 

Epwarp Boyte. 


SLAVERY: WORLD ABOLITION. 


“ The unwearied, unostentatious and inglorious crusade of 
England against slavery may probably be regarded as among 
the three or four perfectly virtuous acts recorded in the 
history of nations.”’ 

—Lecky’s History of European Morals. 


HE year 1933 will be the centenary of the legal abolition 

of slavery within the British Empire. During the last 

week of July and the first week of August 1833, the 

Bill for the total abolition of slavery in all its forms within the 

British Empire was passing through its final stages in the 

House of Commons. Down at Wimbledon during the same 

weeks the veteran abolitionist, William Wilberforce, was 

passing away, and died only a few days prior to the vote which 
decreed the freeing of 700,000 slaves. 

One hundred years later the ‘‘ Parliament of the World,” 
the League of Nations, has embarked upon its undertaking to 
secure “‘ the total abolition of slavery im all its forms through- 
out the world.’’ This attempt at world-wide abolition has been 
carried through under the leadership of Great Britain, thus 
following in the steps of Wellington and Castlereagh, and in 
recent times by Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, then in turn by 
Lord Irwin, Lord Cecil, Lord Lytton, Lord Astor and Sir 
Austen Chamberlain. ‘This time the House of Commons has 
played very little part in the work of keeping the abolition 
of slavery before the public; the main burden has fallen upon 
the House of Lords and the British Foreign Office. 

The following resolution passed unanimously by the House 
of Lords last year* has attracted far wider attention abroad 
than it has at home: 

In the opinion of this House the abolition of slave-owning, 
slave-trading and slave-raiding is an urgent international 
duty. That while this House fully appreciates the action 
hitherto taken by the League of Nations, it is of the opinion 
that further steps of a definite nature appear to be required in 
order to bring about the extinction of slavery in all its forms. 


The task to which the British Government was committed 
in 1833 involved the liberation in 1834 of less than 700,000 
persons. During the House of Lords’ debate last year the 
estimate of the number of persons held as a property in different 
parts of the world was given as 5,000,000 persons. 

* July 22nd, 1931. 
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The starting-point of the international effort to bring about 
world abolition is to be found in the Treaty of Versailles. 
During the last thirty years private efforts had been made with 
different governments for such international action, but all these 
were unsuccessful until the Conference of Versailles. In the 
framework of the Treaty of Versailles are to be found several 
clauses which open the door of opportunity for the abolition of 
slavery, the abolition of forced labour and the reform of contract 
labour. In 1922 Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland took the first public 
action, when he invited the League of Nations to place upon 
its agenda for the following year the whole question of slavery. 
From that day the British Foreign Office has pursped with 
vigour and success its traditional policy of encouraging other 
nations to co-operate in bringing about the abolition of slavery. 

British official policy with regard to slavery has a two-fold 
aspect. In the first place there is the fundamental position that 
slavery is a crime of such a nature that it violates the inter- 
national conscience of the world; secondly, that only by the 
creation of some form of international machinery will the efforts 
of the nations be effectual in bringing about total abolition. 
In one of the most trenchant of emancipation despatches ever 
issued from the British Foreign Office, Sir Austen Chamberlain 
sets forth the official view of the criminality of the traffic: 


Certain crimes are regarded as being, in a peculiar degree, 
crimes against the human race. His Majesty’s Government 
consider that there is a general consensus of opinion in 
civilised States that the slave trade constitutes a crime of this 
nature. His Majesty’s Government do not believe that at 
this date the government of any civilised country would wish 
to challenge this opinion. 


It is not merely in the number of the slaves that the modern 
problem of abolition is greater than that which confronted the 
British Government in 1833; there are enormous difficulties 
in the nature of the problem. In 1833 the system was 
administratively capable of prompt abolition, for the British 
Government knew the exact number of slaves, whereas to-day 
no government itself knows within tens of thousands the number 
of slaves in its territory. In 1833 slaves were held as a property 
under almost identical systems, but to-day slave systems vary 
from something akin to a family relationship to one of degrada- 
tion and suffering of the most horrible kind. 

There are those who defend slavery upon various pleas, but 
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chiefly on the ground that slavery is good for the slaves. There 
is, of course, nothing new in this defence. Nobody then denied, 
any more than anybody now denies, that many of the slaves 
escape actual ill-treatment, but alas, there is also the terribly 
tragic side of the crime of slavery. Slavery to-day reproduces 
in its train all the old evils in one form or another. There is 
the slave market; there is massacre accompanying raids, the 
agony of suffering along the routes to the slave markets; there 
is the same callousness of the slave dealers, the same measure 
of degradation attaching to the person who has become a 
property, whilst few of the slaves escape from the more brutal 
forms of the whip and the chain gang. In hundreds, if not 
thousands of cases, there is branding, torture, amputation and 
death. It is to men like Sir Harcourt Butler, Sir Arnold 
Hodson and the Maharaja of Nepal, who have seen the thing 
in being, witnessed its barbarous cruelty, and have been moved 
to administrative effort to abolish slavery, that one can go with 
confidence for reliable information rather than to the apologists 
who would have us believe that after all slavery is a good thing 
for the slave! 

The basic feature of all systems of slavery is that the human 
being concerned is just a property. The late Maharaja of Nepal 
said: ‘‘ This aspect (the sale of members of the family) of it is 
the most reprehensible, the most revolting of all. It is so repug- 
nant to the civilised world that they feel disinclined to have 
friendly intercourse with nations who retain the institution. .. .” 
Those who practise it ‘‘ hope to become rich by a trade upon 
which rests the curse of Heaven, a trade which is overloaded 
with the leaden tears of parents and children.’’ 

Property ownership was placed by the League of Nations in 
the forefront of the new Anti-Slavery Convention, namely that : 


(xz) Slavery is the status or condition of a person over whom 
any or all of the powers attaching to the right of ownership 


are exercised. 
The property status is covered in certain instances by some 
euphemism such as ‘‘ adoption,’’ as in the case of the sales 
and purchases in the Far East. Sir John Simon, however, in 
his speech in the House of Commons, tore to shreds this flimsy 
“adoption” theory. During the debate* he produced for the 
information of Parliament the actual bill of sale, and said: 
“These little girls are frequently the subject of a bill of sale, 


* May ith, 1931. 
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just as the negro slaves were subject to bills of sale in the 
eighteenth century in the West Indies and the Southern States 
of America. I have here both the original and the translation 
of such a bill of sale.’? After reading the deed of sale of the 
slave girl for 110 dollars, Sir John Simon concluded : 
I ask hon. Members to observe who are the three parties, 
the sellers of the child, the purchaser, and the middleman. 
But the little girl is not a party to the transaction at all; and 
it was not for the purpose of settling debts or any other 
account. The girl was handed over to the purchaser. 


Slavery to-day in one or more of its three forms: slave- 
owning, slave-marketing and slave-raiding, prevails over wide 
areas in China, Arabia, Liberia and Abyssinia, but in the 
Report of the Technical Slavery Commission of 1926 fifteen 
geographical areas are mentioned in which slavery is to be 
found. In the four principal territories, however, there is no 
census of population; thus one has to rely upon the estimates 
made by travellers and others with special knowledge as to the 
number of slaves. The figure given by Mr. C. H. Coates* 
is that there are over 2,000,000 in China—an estimate never yet 
challenged by any responsible person. In an official White 
'Paper issued by the British Government, Mr. Russel-Brown, 
the British Consul in Amoy, says that although in theory the 
slave girl system has no existence in China, in actual fact 
** girls are everywhere bought and sold.’” In Abyssinia a writer 
who has lived for many years in the country and travelled 
widely over the hinterland has published the figure of 2,000,000. 
In a White Paper Captain Cochrane states: ‘‘ I will say prac- 
tically every (but think every) Abyssinian on the frontier has 
a slave or slaves.’’ If Captain Cochrane is correct, and if every 
Abyssinian has a slave, the number must obviously be in excess 
of 2,000,000. It is also known that in an authoritative report made 
to one European Government, the estimate of the slave population 
of Abyssinia is given as “ one-fifth of the whole.” As the 
total population of Abyssinia is generally given as 10,000,000, 
this would again give the figure of 2,000,000 as the number 
of slaves. "The estimate is thus derived from three men who 
have lived long in different parts of Abyssinia. 

The number in Arabia is unknown, but it probably exceeds 
700,000. At this figure it would be one-tenth of the population 
as compared with the estimated one-fifth of the population in 


* The Red Theology in the Far East. 
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Abyssinia, and is probably, therefore, an understatement. The 
number in Liberia is also unknown, but as 215,000 domestic 
slaves were set free in the adjoining Protectorate of Sierra Leone 
by Mr. Amery in 1928, the number in the hinterland of Liberia, 
where tribal and social customs are the same, can hardly be 
less. 

These millions of persons are secured and marketed to the 
accompaniment of every kind of cruelty and suffering. Take 
first the cruelty of the slave raids, the records of which are 
now so voluminous. Sir Arnold Hodson has recently under- 
taken the responsible position of Governor of the British Sierra 
Leone territory, prior to which he lived and travelled in his 
capacity of British Consul in Abyssinia during the years 1914 
to 1927. This record of service is in itself a guarantee of his 
authority. Writing upon the raiding of slaves for the market, 
Sir Arnold says: ‘‘ It will be understood how my blood boils 
when I read articles or letters in the Press claiming that reports 
on the slave-trade are grossly exaggerated,’ and he tells us 
that : 


The method of raiding is to surround a village in the dark, 
the raiders blowing trumpets and uttering bloodthirsty yells 
to stampede the inhabitants. ‘The huts are then fired, and 
the old men and women are ruthlessly speared or shot down 
as they rush out panic-stricken, only the younger ones being 
of sufficient value to capture. 


The actual marketing of slaves to-day is carried through by 
selling them in very small numbers. Frequently the sales take 
place in the houses or in secluded spots off the beaten track. 
The enormous sales of slaves in China which, according to a 
missionary of forty years’ experience, have in one case amounted 
to the sale of 4,000 in one town, are carried through by slave- 
traders in private transactions. Slave markets in Arabia—and 
it is reported in one other territory—are quite open for anyone 
to see. Perhaps the most illuminating instance of an open 
slave market is that described by the well-known Arabian 
traveller, Mr. Eldon Rutter. In a letter to the writer, dated 
April 23rd, 1931, he says: 

The slave market in Mekka is a street leading to one of 
the gates of the Great Mosque. At certain hours of the day 
male and female slaves are made to sit on stone benches in 
front of the houses, so that the passers-by may inspect them. 
They are dressed in the gown worn by the poorer natives 
of the city, and the faces of the women are veiled. They 
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lift their veils if requested to do so. Any closer inspection 
of a slave by a prospective purchaser takes place inside the 
slave-dealer’s house. 


But there is a yet darker feature attached to slave marketing. 
This is undoubtedly the most revolting of all the concomitants 
of the trade, namely that of slave producing. ‘The Editor of 
Le Matin despatched in 1929 a well-equipped mission of inquiry 
into slavery to Abyssinia, Arabia and the Red Sea. The mission 
was headed by M. Joseph Kessel, who states in his report to 
the Editor that in Arabia and Abyssinia an organised method 
is adopted for the production of children by means of corps 
of women, each woman receiving a special reward when she 
produces a child for the market. This statement is supported 
by M. Marcel Griaule, whose report was published by the 
International Labour Organisation of Geneva in its official 
organ. M. Griaule points out that in Abyssinia slave women 
are utilised for the purpose of reproduction, and he continues : 
In fact, just as livestock is placed in favourable conditions 

for breeding, so a male may be assigned to a female slave 

in order that their offspring may add to their owner’s 
property. . .. A woman slave may not take advantage of 


her pregnancy to stop her work until the actual day of her 
delivery and resumes it almost immediately afterwards. 


This practice of “‘ stock rearing’ of children was one of the 


features which convinced the Maharaja that Nepal could never 

progress whilst such a system obtained, and he condemned the 
practice in public in the following words: 

Some masters, however, say that they can recoup their 

losses in another way—by selling the child slaves. This 


inhuman practice is beyond all condemnation, and is rightly 
looked upon as the worst feature of the institution. 


The Maharaja of Nepal made several attempts to prevent 
this practice, but in the end he found that pending the abolition 
of slavery in Nepal the better line to take was to demonstrate 
to the slave-owners that slave-rearing was not good business. 
As he told slave-owners in conference: ‘‘ Slave rearing then, 
either for labour or sale, is not the profitable business you believe 
it to be.’’? If, he said, the amount invested in the woman slave 
for the production of children had been invested in industry, 
it would produce a larger return. He also pointed out that 
at the most a woman slave, although she might produce eight, 
would seldom produce more than six children, that there were 
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in addition all the risks of the woman slave dying in the process, 
and a certain amount of infant mortality, all of which ‘‘ discount 
greatly the expectations built by the masters.”’ 

The Conference at Versailles created an entirely new interest 
in the work of abolition. ‘whe British Government showed con- 
siderable activity in territories under the influence of Great 
Britain. "The German Government had estimated that there 
were 185,000 slaves in Tanganyika; after the conferring of the 
Mandate a proclamation was issued setting all the slaves free. 
In 1928, Mr. Amery brought about the freeing of 215,000 
domestic slaves in the Protectorate of Sierra Leone. Sir 
Harcourt Butler set free some 7,500 slaves in Burma. ‘The 
Maharaja of Nepal, during the same period, liberated 57,889, 
making a total emancipation of 465,389 slaves. 

At the same time, international commitments were entered 
into for ‘‘ the abolition of slavery throughout the world,’’ 
admittedly an ambitious programme which will tax to the utmost 
the energies of the present generation, but given the propelling 
force of public opinion it can be accomplished. The policy of 
Great Britain, and happily of all those Sovereign States now 
associated with her in the work, is a three-fold one: First, the 
creation of an international conscience prepared to accept the 
view that slavery in all its forms is a crime against the human 
race; secondly, to secure an acceptance of the obligation by all 
nations to bring about as quickly as possible the total abolition 
of property ownership in human beings throughout the world; 
and thirdly, the creation of some international machine, either 
a permanent Committee or Bureau, competent to examine reports 
from different countries and to present to the Council of the 
League of Nations each year recommendations for assisting in 
the work of the emancipation of the slaves. 

The forthcoming Centenary of British Abolition in 1933 
presents a unique occasion for an expression of public opinion 
in Parliament and in the pulpit, in support of the moral lead 
which Great Britain is giving at the present time in pursuance 
of her traditional policy. It was public opinion which has 
brought about the emancipation of 465,389 slaves within the 
last ten years. If this pressure of public opinion can be main- 
tained and extended, we shall assuredly see the abolition of 
slavery throughout the world. 


Joun H. Harris. 


A NURSERY LIBRARY SEVENTY-FIVE 
MEARS AGO: 


HE musings of the aged naturally turn to recollections 

of the various influences that shaped their life and charac- 

ter in the early years of their childhood. Among those 
influences books hold a leading place. I have lately had an 
opportunity of reading once again many volumes that were 
among my youthful possessions; and I am struck by their 
sharp contrast to the literature provided for the present genera- 
tion of children. 

At a time when drawing-room tables were cumbered with trashy 
volumes of Friendship’s Garlands, Keepsakes and Wreaths of 
Beauty, the poor little inmates of the nurseries on the floor above 
were being dieted on incredibly indigestible mental fare. Two 
divergent influences, the materialistic and evangelical convictions 
of the period, were responsible for that catering. The teachers of 
both movements shared the belief that nothing should be set before 
the young that was not saturated with exhortation, instruction 
and warning. Early in the nineteenth century Sir Walter Scott 
lamented that, ‘‘ In the rising generation of my time there will 
be no poets, wits or orators, because all play of the imagination 
is now carefully discouraged, and books written for young persons 
are generally mere dry records of Facts, unenlivened by any 
appeal to the Fancy.”’ 

This indictment of his contemporaries, who wrote prose and 
poetry for ‘‘ that interesting little race, the race of children,” 
was certainly deserved, if the author of The Peep of Day was a 
representative spokeswoman for her fellow penmen. She wrote : 

‘* Too long have the immortal minds of these volatile beings 
been captivated by the adventures and achievements of 
knights and princesses, of fairies and magicians; it is time 
to excite their interest in real persons, and real events. In 
childhood that taste is formed which leads the youth to 
delight in novels and romances. . . . And what,’’ she asks, 
“is the effect of this perusal? Many a young mind, inflated 
with a desire for admiration and adventure, grows tired of 
home, impatient of restraint, indifferent to simple pleasures 
and averse to sacred instructions. How important therefore 
early to endeavour to prevent a taste for Fiction, by cherish- 
ing a taste for Facts.’’ 


Unfortunate infants, subject to this treatment, were restricted 
to mental fare revoltingly unappetising ; though we may hope that 
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the healthy instincts of youth must have frequently led the little 
victims to reject it for the tales and ballads, condemned so sternly 
by the authoress just quoted. 

My childish literature in the fifties consisted of a medley of 
books, some entertaining, some serious. Very few of these 
publications grace the nursery bookshelves of to-day. 
Struwelpeter and Hans Andersen’s Tales are perhaps the sole 
survivors. ‘rue to the prevalent views of eighty years ago, 
Struwelpeter exudes a moral from every page; but it is the 
intimate knowledge thus shown of the actual infantile standard 
of conduct that has elevated him to the rank of a classic work. 
A sense of common guilt thrills his readers as they pore over 
his pictures and rhymes on dirty nails, on playing with fire, on. 
thumbsucking and other nursery vices, and read of the ferocious 
punishments that visit these crimes. With atavistic unconcern 
they accept the torture as quite suitable. 

As an older child, Hans Andersen provided me with treasures 
of delight in his Fairy Tales. I remember keenly the never- 
failing enchantment of The Little Mermaid, The Wild Swans, 
Little Klaus and Big Klaus, and The Four Winds; and the 
creepiness of The Snow Queen, The Goloshes of Happiness and 
The Travelling Companion. The romance of The Thousand and 
One Nights never gripped my imagination with the same in- 
tensity. I recall the horrified remark of my old nurse after she 
had casually dipped into the Arabian Nights. She turned to a 
fellow servant with a scandalised expression on her face and 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Their papa allows the children to read this 
book!’ Her disapproval was shared by a very low church 
relative of my mother—but on other grounds. He banned all 
fairy tales, as full of lies and pernicious imaginations. He care- 
fully bowdlerised a fairy story book that had been given to his 
children by erasing the words, dwarf, fairy, giant and witch, and 
substituting little man, tiny child, big man, bad woman, for 
them. Where thorough expurgation was impossible whole pages 
were pinned together. Did his children never unpin them? 

Many of his evangelical friends shared his views; but a 
curious inconsistency permitted these champions of Absolute 
Truth to approve of allegories. A copy of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress had its honoured place in each of their libraries. In 
my nursery an imitation work by Mrs. Sherwood, The Infants’ 
Pilgrim’s Progress, provided Sunday reading for the young. Its 
special teaching was on the depravity of the human heart and 
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the need of a sense of conviction of sin. The little pilgrims 
whose history it related had a foster-brother, a horrible com- 
panion always with them, called Inbred Sin, ‘‘ He never slept, 
never observed any Sabbath Day, was always contriving mis- 
chief and setting others to execute it; a stranger to shame, full 
of falsehood, hating all that was good, loving all evil, always 
trying to persuade the children to do evil.’”? I am afraid that 
the freaks of this imp of iniquity appealed more to my childish 
sense of adventure than the solemn march of the infant pilgrims. 

From Puseyite households Bunyan’s masterpiece was excluded 
in those days, on account of its “‘ sectarian’? tendencies. A 
theological university student (daughter of a leader of the Oxford 
Movement) told me that she had reached middle age before she 
ventured to open the book. Substitutes were provided in the 
shape of High Church Allegories, sound in their teaching concern- 
ing the ordinances, doctrines and discipline of the Church. 
Their recurrent images of deserts and dark rivers, of pilgrims, 
demons, snares and poisonous allurements did not awaken much 
interest in their youthful readers. One book alone, which may 
be classified as belonging to this section of my childish litera- 
ture, stands out in my memory as a collection of delightful 
stories, with beautiful illustrations by the great artists of the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, i.e. Mrs. Gatty’s Parables From 
Nature. 

All the fiction stories of my childish library (exclusive of 
Catharine Sinclair’s wonderfully modern Holiday House, fairy 
tales and allegories) were written with touches that characterised 
them as curiously unlike the children’s stories of to-day. I may 
first mention an absence, which I much deplore in the latter, 
of the respect shown in the older secular books for religious 
usages, for family prayers, for churchgoing, for Bible-reading, 
for ‘‘ the cloth.’’ Doubtless in stories written for edification by 
evangelical authors, the religious teaching was thrust too un- 
restrainedly on their young readers, in season and out of season. 
Also, as seen from our present-day point of view, a disproportion- 
ate emphasis was laid on the tenet of the natural depravity of the 
human heart. ‘The instructors’ motives were meritorious, but 
their methods of enforcing their lesson were certainly open to 
criticism. ‘The paragon father in Mrs. Sherwood’s story, The 
Fairchild Family, enforced it by exhibiting a gibbet to his 
infants, on which hung the remains of a murderer’s corpse. His 
servant Betty rebuked the six-year-old Henry for his disgusting 
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catastrophe of falling headlong into a pigwash tank, by pe 
ducing a prayer and hymn “‘ just suitable to such an aeceee 
While yet we sojourn here below, 
Pollutions still our hearts o’erflow ; 
Fall’n, abject, mean, a sinful race, 
We deeply need a hiding place. 


The ‘‘ vile worm ”’ attitude may seem repellent to us; but the 
present-day reaction against it may prove a menace to the com- 
munity, when carried to excess, from the megalomania and pagan 
lawlessness which it is liable to produce. 

I have already spoken of the didactic utilitarian warnings in 
which these stories abound. Their authors appear thoroughly to 
have enjoyed trying to make children’s flesh creep by their 
descriptions of the inevitable appalling consequences of youthful 
errors. The flinging away of a bit of string, of a single pin, 
wandering from home and other small delinquencies are punished 
with the merciless severity of a Draconian Avenger. 


““ Sweep! Sweep! Sweep! Sweep! ’’ cries little Jack 

With brush and bag upon his back 
And black from head to foot; 

While daily, as he goes along, 

‘* Sweep! Sweep! Sweep! Sweep!’’ 
Beneath his load of soot. 


is all his song 


But then he was not always black, 
Oh no! He once was pretty Jack 
And had a kind papa; 
But, silly child! He ran to play 
Too far from home, a long long way, 
And did not ask Mamma. 
So he was lost and now must creep 
Up chimneys crying: ‘“‘ Sweep! Sweep! Sweep!”’ 


An amazingly repulsive feature of some of these children’s 
books is their morbid gloating on death, corpses and corruption. 
In Original Poems for Infant Minds a little child is invited to 
visit a churchyard at night. 


My child, let us wander alone, 
When half the wide world is in bed, 

And read the grey mouldering stone, 
That tells of the mouldering dead. 


Here lie both the young and the old 
Confined in the coffin so small, 

The earth covers over them cold, 
The grave-worm devours them all. 


’ 
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The history of the Fairchild Family positively reeks with 
ghoulish descriptions of death scenes, worthy of a Cheka execu- 
tioner. Nine of its characters (of whom six were young children) 
are slaughtered during its recital. Alike to the imposing funeral 
of Miss Augusta Noble, whose body was enclosed in a coffin 
covered with white velvet and silver, and to the spectacle of 
Old John, the gardener’s corpse, lying on his truckle bed, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fairchild took their infants. In preparation for the 
visit, Mr. Fairchild remarked to them: “‘ A corpse is an awful 
sight. You have never seen a corpse, I think ?”’ 

“No, Papa,’’ answered little Lucy, ‘‘ but we would like to 
see one !’’ 

Their desire was gratified, although Old John’s body “ pre- 
sented an appearance more ghastly and horrible than the children 
had expected.’ 

Enjoyment in hearing the tolling bell, in seeing the elaborate 
pomp of stately funerals, was shared by them and all their young 
friends, with the exception of Charles Truman, “‘ one of the most 
pious little boys in all that country,’’ who died from the shock of 
having been taken into the family vault of Sir Charles Noble, and 
shown its grim decaying remains of mortality. 

The last points in these old-fashioned children’s books, which 
strike me as being as much out of date as is their morbid concern 
with the circumstances of death, are some of their ethical and 
social views. In regard to the treatment of animals and human 
beings, they betray a placid acceptance of conditions which 
present-day public opinion would regard as intolerable. Taylor’s 
Original Poems for Infant Minds has no less than four sets of 
verses describing the miserable deaths of innocent creatures, 
from man’s brutal treatment. The gasps of a farmer’s faithful 
old dog, turned out to die on a snow-covered dunghill, tell how : 

I crawled to the kitchen with pitiful moan, 
And shewed my poor ribs that were cutting my skin; 


And looked at my Master and begged for a bone, 
But he said I was dirty and must not come in. 


The sentimentality of the descriptions appears to consider the 
suffering as much beyond human prevention as that caused by an 
earthquake. One writer alone, Mrs. Turner (of the Cautionary 
Stories series) anticipated the results of the work of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, though she made an 
outraged animal inflict the punishment in the place of a 
magistrate ; 
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Every animal Jack met 

He dearly loved to plague and fret, 
But all such boys, unless they mend, 
May come to an unhappy end, 
Like Jack, who got a fractured skull 
Whilst bellowing at a furious bull. 


In regard to human misfortunes and sufferings, the gentry in 
these stories were so imbued with caste feeling that they 
apparently felt it presumptuous to interfere with conditions 
which they regarded as imposed by Providence. Witness Mr. 
Howard’s explanation to his little girl in Leila or The Island 
(by A. F. Tytler), on the child’s introduction to civilised life after 
her rescue from a desert island. 


You see by your Bible that God has appointed a difference 
of rank in this world. It would not be for Amy’s (a poor 
orphan servant) happiness were you to take her out of the 
station which her Maker has appointed for her; but a time will 
come when the master and the servant will be alike ‘“‘ for 
with Him there is no respect of persons.”’ 


Too often the corollary to this law of rank was a serene 
acquiescence in the poverty and hardships of the low-born. To 
such an extent was this carried that the philosopher, Thomas 
Day, author of Sandford and Merton, credited his virtuous 
labourer, Smithers, with as ready an acceptance of the distinction 
between rich and poor and of all that it involved, as that shown 
by Leila’s father. Tommy Merton having expressed his surprise 
at the discovery that Smithers’ wife and eight children were 
supported on his scanty wages, the rustic exclaimed : 


““ Have we not the greatest reason to be not only contented, 
but thankful for all the blessings we enjoy? Do I not now 
earn six shillings a week, which is a very comfortable thing, 
when many poor wretches, as good as I, are starving because 
they cannot find employment! ”’ 

Tommy answered: ‘‘ Why I have known my mother and 
other ladies give a man a guinea for dressing their hair. 
And I know a little Miss whose father gives half a guinea 
at a time to a little Frenchman that teaches her to jump 
and caper about the room.’’ 

““Master,’’ said the man smiling, “‘’These are grand 
gentlefolk that you are talking about; they are very rich, and 
have a right to do what they please with their own. It is 
the duty of us poor folk to labour hard, take what we can 


get and thank the great and wise Creator that our condition 
is no worse.”’ 
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History makes me doubt whether Smithers’ views were univer- 
sally accepted by his class, at the end of the eighteenth century. 
We certainly know that, before the middle of the nineteenth 
century, a nation’s awakened conscience, furiously impelled by 
democracy, had begun its work of annihilating the comfortable 
doctrine of acceptance of “‘ things-as-they-are ’’ under the steam- 
roller of Social Reform. 

If I have dwelt unduly in the foregoing criticisms on the con- 
trasts in the children’s books of my youthful days and those of 
to-day’s children, if I have over-emphasised the priggish com- 
placency of the instructors of ‘‘ that interesting little race, the 
race of children,’’ and the remarkable information showered upon 
them, I ought in fairness to record the fact that it was the 
subjects of those experiments who later, as men and women, 
gave the impetus to the steam-roller. Among their various efforts 
to serve humanity was an attempt to study child nature such as 
no previous generation had ever made. The present-day output 
of children’s books is one result of that study. Whatever their 
merits or demerits may be, they are certainly very different from 
the books about which I have been writing, as different as a 
cinema film picture is from an old woodcut. 

LauRA E. RIpDING. 


THE LIBERAL SUMMER SCHOOL. 


s OU Liberals haven’t any heart,’? said a Socialist who 
\ was present at the Liberal Summer School at Oxford : 
“ You don’t really care for the masses. You listen to 
lectures about Money and Nationalism and Tariffs but, with it 
all, you have no deep-seated sympathy with the poor or more 
than a casual interest in their peculiar problems and desires.”’ 
It would be easy to reply that it is a relief to a politician to 
be able to turn sometimes, if only for one week in the year, 
from the politics of the Means Test to some consideration of a 
new world in which, let us pray, Means Tests will be unknown ; 
but there is just sufficient truth in the accusation to warrant 
some investigation of it. 

It is strange, at first sight, that Liberals, usually regarded 
as arch-sentimentalists, should be pronounced hard of heart, but 
if we consider, for example, the definition of Liberalism uttered 
by Mr. H. G. Wells at the School it can easily be seen why 
a Socialist may be led to regard Liberal sympathy with the 
working classes as a trifle superficial. Liberalism may be des- 
cribed, says Mr. Wells, as ‘‘ the implicit recognition of one 
prosperous and progressive world community of just, kindly, 
free-spirited, free-thinking and freely-speaking beings, and it is 
a struggle to release humanity from all that impedes our present 
realisation of that possibility.”’ There is no stress laid here 
upon the rights or wrongs of individuals or of a class; it is upon 
qualities of mind and soul that Liberalism insists rather than 
upon status measured in terms of money or power; it is for a 
standard of goodness rather than an average of income that 
Liberalism works. 

The Socialist argues that all this is quite academic, that while 
we ponder the future the people perish in the present and that 
while we build castles in the air the workers rot in their miser- 
able hovels. He tends to forget that his task is not only to obtain 
for the masses the most of material good forthwith, within 
national limits, but also to offer them some picture of the world 
of the future in which they will certainly wish to see something 
more than material benefits provided for them. More than this, 
it is his duty to see what can be done, even now, between nation 
and nation, to pave the way both for a resumption of social 
reform and for the creation of fresh wealth. 

To these questions the Summer School lecturers addressed 
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themselves, the theorists like Mr. Wells and Sir Norman Angell 
sketching the future, and the practitioners like Sir Arthur Salter 
and Sir Walter Layton directing our minds to the more imme- 
diate of the wider problems of to-day. They started, one and all, 
with the recognition of the fact of a crisis, important not only 
for the harshness of its consequences for mankind, but also for 
the challenge which it throws out to Liberalism. In the face 
of the rout of its ancient Free Trade ideas and the suspension 
of its modern expansionist policy, with its child, democracy, 
everywhere on the verge of destruction, Liberalism still remains, 
because of its sobriety, rationalism and zeal for action, the best 
approach to world recovery. Generosity of mind, the recogni- 
tion that each depends on all and that true settlements come not 
from exercise of power but by agreement, these only can achieve 
the task which Sir Walter Layton sets before us, the re-estab- 
lishment of commerce on an international basis. The first 
attempt failed when Britain went off gold and now, if only 
because we have already sacrificed so much, it is imperative that 
yet another effort should be made to reach the objective. 

It is certain, however, that without disarmament there cannot 
be the confidence, without freedom of trade there cannot be 
created the currency system, without Liberalism there can never 
be the open dealing which we associate with international trade. 

But it must be a Liberalism in touch with realities and, certain 
though we may be that tariffs have hampered our own country’s 
recovery, we must not neglect, in Sir Walter’s judgment, the 
opportunity which our own fiscal change gives us to persuade 
the world to accept 10 per cent., for instance, as the highest 
‘* gentlemanly ”’ figure at which world tariffs should be set. By 
offering, moreover, to trade freely with those who will trade 
freely with us we may create some expectation of a Free Trade 
Group from which much might come. 

But if in Sir Walter Layton’s view Liberalism is a means to 
world recovery, in that of Mr. Wells it is a factor in world 
creation. The overshadowing problem for him is how to enlarge 
into the world sphere the conception of the State as based on 
other than self-regarding motives. Human operations, to begin 
with, have so greatly changed in scale that all our parochial, 
municipal and national governments are pure misfits; a big- 
scale, organised community should be the mental basis of the 
new generation. This new-scale community demands “ compe- 
tent receivers,’’ that is, bodies of persons who will accept the 
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responsibilities of government and of industrial leadership 
which will have to be delegated to them. In Mr. Wells’ words: 
“There must be a systematic organisation of the will and ideas 
of the public-minded, masterful people to handle the problems 
of the modern State, and the modernised State cannot come into 
complete existence, much less get along, without the directive 
and sustaining control of such an organisation.”? The call is for 
“a militant body coming into existence to do for scientific, 
social and political Liberalism throughout the world what the 
Communist Party has done for the Communist idea in Russia,”’ 
and presumably such Liberal Fascism is to become identified 
with the World State in the course of time. 

There is unfortunately one great flaw at least in this pleasing 
conception of a world where the trains are kept to time by 
yellow-shirted Liberals, even when we have overcome the initial 
difficulty of persuading any Liberal so far to submit to dis- 
cipline as to wear the same uniform as his fellow. It will be 
necessary for such a movement to break through to its objectives, 
ruthlessly regardless of the most sanctified rights and hallowed 
traditions, and, since the opposition of the vested interests, too, 
will be bitter, Mr. Wells himself presupposes the use of a 
considerable measure of force before the Liberal World State 
is established in its entirety and in a reasonable period of time. 

But surely it would prove impossible from the start to band 
Liberals together in order to make deliberate use of the one 
weapon which they abhor, and it is difficult to see how the new 
Liberalism, maintained by such methods, could at the same 
time accord the protection to freedom of speech and publication 
and the elementary rights of man which Mr. Wells suggests 
should be the first of its missions. It remains, nevertheless, 
unanswerably true that the opportunity with which Liberalism 
has been presented in the breakdown of civilisation can only 
be grasped if it becomes an active, educative, inquiring, propa- 
gandist force, and it may well learn that unity is valuable if 
discipline is impossible. 

It was towards this unity of the liberal-minded that Sir 
Norman Angell was pointing when he discussed the essentials 
of a Progressive Party. It has always seemed fantastic, the 
Labour Party being what it is, that radicals, Liberal and 
Labour, should be as anxious to denounce one another as to 
oppose the common foe, and the only escape from this madness 
must lie in the recognition of a common end and the growth 
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of a common policy, progressive in concept. Progressive, we 
may ask, to what? The free development of the individual, says 
Sir Norman Angell the Socialist; the emancipation of indivi- 
duality, says Mr. Ramsay Muir the Liberal; so that agreement 
is evident concerning the first aim, while so far as the final goal, 
one world civilisation, is concerned there can be no dispute 
except about time and method of approach. 

It remains to consider the method to be applied and, first of 
all, the mode of government which will obtain the desired 
results. Now any Liberal will admit that democracy is not 
in fact proving, as it was intended that it should, the sieve 
for finding the best leaders of the peoples, at this time particu- 
larly, when strong leadership is the paramount necessity. Sir 
Norman Angell goes so far as to say that the present form of 
democratic government in this country will not get us any- 
where, and that the voice of the People tends to be the voice of 
Satan. Mr. Wells, attributing the failure of the Fabians to 
their attempt to build a new world on old and unsteady founda- 
tions, would have us work in total disregard of Parliamentary 
institutions. 

Must we then turn to government by experts or, at best, a 
self-constituted aristocracy of intelligence and public spirit? 
We are certain to come more and more to a delegation of 
functions to expert bodies, secure in the knowledge that, even 
if experts cannot govern, government is impossible without them, 
and, so far as Britain is concerned, Sir Arthur Salter has a 
practical suggestion to offer. Parliament, elected maybe on a 
different basis, might well meet for three months at most in 
the year, for the purpose of reviewing the events of the previous 
twelve months and legislating for the future, not by clauses 
hammered out in committee, but by setting down main prin- 
ciples which may be applied by the Executive acting, in the 
absence of Parliament, by Orders in Council. Only so, in this 
view, can a popularly elected body do the will of its constituents 
and at the same time perform its work competently. Greatest 
of such work is the education, in Sir Michael Sadler’s phrase, 
of the whole man and the whole woman for the whole life, the 
training, that is, of everyone to be a “‘ competent receiver ’’ of 
duties in the new age of planning. 

It is worth noting, in passing, that “‘ planning ’”’ has for 
years been the keynote of the Summer School, which inspired 
the famous Yellow Book to give some indication of the need 
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for the better organisation of the multifarious activities of man, 
and we are reminded again that what is wanted now is both 
more planning and less, more of the good and a great deal less 
of the bad. It was Lord Astor in his paper on the future of 
Agriculture who gave the best illustration of this thesis. 
On the one hand there are the deadly results of bad agricultural 
planning; the extravagant and worthless Sugar Subsidy, the 
futile and uneconomic Wheat Bill, the danger to consumers in 
the Scottish Milk Board; on the other hand there are the oppor- 
tunities which planning could provide of research work, of 
family farms, of staple foods grown in economic quantities, of 
increased profits and reduced prices when the right acreage 
has been established for the holdings grouped round a process- 
ing factory. 

‘Planning ’’ has established itself as a political cliché, but 
such suggestions as these for forwarding it manifestly require to 
be gathered together, so that progressive opinion may have some 
up-to-date statement of its general aims, and I believe that it 
is the hope of the authors of a little book of papers, collected 
under the title of Whither Britain?, that these may provide such 
a landmark for those who cannot see their way clearly as yet. 
These papers, which were read at the School, prove to be 
straightforward, sincere expressions of the case for both plan- 
ning and a reasoned expansionist policy, without any stagger- 
ingly new idea or revolutionary proposal, and containing noth- 
ing more startling to the old fashioned than a pronouncement 
in favour of handing the transport and coal industries over to 
public corporations. 

Nevertheless, thanks to Mr. Wells, perhaps the title Whither 
Britain? creates expectations which are scarcely fulfilled. To 
ask so admirable a question is to raise a thousand and one 
speculations, all of which call for some sort of an answer. What 
is to be Britain’s particular contribution to the making of the 
new world? what is to be Britain’s industrial future? how will 
the traditions, arts and religion of Britain fare in the coming 
years? shall our people be the first or the last to master the 
machine? what will Britain really look like in the days of the 
Radical State? what part are the workers to play in the recon- 
struction? and, above all, is ‘‘ gradualness ’? or swift change to 
be our fate? These questions are not dealt with by the authors, 
who will reply that it was their intention to be severely practical, 
that they are concerned to form a radical opinion forthwith and 
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to consolidate the progressive forces for an immediate action 
against the conservative tendencies of the time. We are carried 
little further even towards these objectives by a review of the 
international position, a devastatingly orthodox survey of mone- 
tary problems, a sketch of a reorientated British industry more 
firmly imbedded in an Imperial connection, or even by a con- 
sideration of the State and Industry which brings up to date and 
perhaps makes more radical the Yellow Book. 

There is still something lacking, some spark of essential fire 
which will force people out of their old party alignments and 
send them forth to conquer the world. Even if the author’s 
object is the comparatively lowly one of effecting a junction 
between the Labour and Liberal Parties it must be remembered 
that Labour will require from Liberalism not constructive policies 
so much as evidence of the “‘ heart ’’ which my Socialist friend 
could not find. The best of progressive opinion looks, for better 
or worse, with working-class eyes upon a world from which not 
only shall poverty and mass murder be banished, but in which 
all who work shall soon enjoy the fruits of their labour and, 
what is more, be exalted to a new freedom and power. 

Whither Britain?, from which a deep emotional appeal is 
absent, gives no hint at all that Liberalism comprehends the 
human side of politics, and thereby spoils the good effect which 
its own sensible conclusions might have in rallying radicals. 
It is at this point that we recall Mr. Wells’ appeal for a fighting 
Liberal band, rousing a spirit in the people and then identifying 
itself with it. Reduced to practical terms, this would mean 
not a gang of militant militiamen, but a body of inquirers 
anxious to equip themselves to be competent receivers of the 
responsibilities of rule. Their aim would be the creation of a 
planned world State within a reasonable period of time, their 
interest in politics would be active and direct, they would be 
prepared to destroy in order to build and to discipline them- 
selves into a corporate spirit. Above all, while applying their 
minds to the vast moral, political and philosophic problems 
which must be aroused by the very hugeness of their task, they 
would set themselves in all humility to establish such contact 
with the people whom they are to serve and lead that it could 
never be said of them that they preferred a well-constructed 
policy to the salvation, politically, at any rate, of an individual 


soul. 
AUBREY HERBERT. 


SOME EASTERN RUMMAGE: THE 
COVERED BAZAARS OF BAGDAD. 


Bagdad white as the desert moon 
Caught in a cornfield-green lagoon 
Split by the scimitar, stained and brown, 
Of the river ruling the Caliph’s town. 
The Dragon Laughed, LINKLATER. 


ARIETY is the charm of life, said George Robey or some 

V equally important entertainer, and I will ask you to stray 

up the Persian Gulf, past pearls, and haunts that once 
held pirates, and the ruined bastions of the Portuguese, who 
years ago bid the grand slam with only one ace in their hand, 
and that was courage; past Abu Shahr, ‘‘ The father of cities,’’ 
which men called Bushire, into the palm-girt flats of the Shatt 
el Arab. So many have done it now that the tale may be stale, 
so in the aeroplane of fancy we will go straight to Bagdad, 
looking down on the winding streaky Tigris and the misty 
Euphrates, and their satellite marshes, that wane and fill like 
the canals of Mars. Here we may be reminded of the strange 
vision of Ezekiel, the ‘‘ gloomy dean ”’ of Israel, and the amaz- 
ing vision,of the air that he saw in his sojourn along the “‘ rivers 
of the south.’ How “‘ below the wings were the hands and the 
face of a man and the wheels were of burnished brass, and when 
these went round those went round, and when the wheels left 
the ground the wings left the ground,’’ and so forth, till one 
wonders and wonders again. Our plane will land us happily in 
Bagdad and we shall do a morning’s sightseeing, remembering 
that the British have not long marched in and the Turks slunk 
out, having drowned, ere going, a merchant or two who would 
not give gold for Turkish notes. The bazaars are open, the 
ancient vaulted bazaars that keep out the rays of the “‘ old puff- 
bellied sun ’’ on the hot days. The merchants have taken down 
their shutters and lifted their iron bars, as the Kurdish riff-raff 
have been driven off from the orgy of loot about to commence. 
The first wild excitement has passed, the troops have passed out 
on their encampments and serenity has commenced. 

There are Turkish arms and state property still in the big 
barracks, but attempts to steal are over. That embroidered saddle 
of some Kurdish hussar, with cowrie trimmings, and a white 
snow-leopard skin atop! that would be worth stealing, but the 
provost-marshal has ken of it, and it is na-poo. A few Turkish 
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flags have vanished, fair loot, but the wise birds went to the 
post office to try and secure emergency Turkish issues before the 
political authorities had taken charge. That was a trick learnt 
in South Africa, nay in Kabul in ’79. I know one distinguished 
family which still lets off each year, like a Kimberley diamond 
company, a little of its treasure of Kabuli shahis, only a few lest 
the market be frightened, but that is another matter. Our plane 
has arrived a few days too late for any post office ramp, while 
even the girls from the Jewish and Christian schools, good plump 
missies, have gone back from their sanctuary near the old British 
Residency. But the bazaars have not yet been combed out by 
khaki, and well repay a rummage quietly with a good Chaldean 
interpreter. What shall it be? Carpets? Europe has not yet dis- 
gorged rugs to be unloaded on to the soldier, and there are 
undoubtedly some old stuff about, old Sherazis and Farsis, one 
or two with the bistre border which is so attractive, but no, we 
won’t look for carpets. Carpets are like wives, and should be 
taken on trial for a while. What is beautiful to look at may not 
be the colours to live with, and the good carpet merchant in that 
respect is better than the purveyor of wives, you can have them 
on the floor for a month. Shall it be antiques? ‘The Babylonian 
tablet from the inside of Nimitty Bel, or Nippar? No, the fakers 
have been too long at it, and besides it is too far off in time. We 
are out for things of beauty, and not mere curios. Coins, ah yes! 
coins are different, but the Levant faker here has sewn the ground 
very thoroughly. That lion drachma! see that round white mark 
of the mould, a wrong ’un every time. The bowl in Guffar Beg’s 
dark little shop is full of coins, rubbish . . . not all, for see the 
curled locks of Sassanian Kings with Greek names, coins that 
have been in Arab girls’ ear-rings. Coming to Bagdad in the 
plane of imagination you have missed the girls with the tattooed 
faces who flock to sell eggs to the passers-by in boats. It is from 
their lacquer ear-rings that coins suspend, coins of India that 
are modern, and now and again a coin of Ancient Greece, of 
- Sassania or Parthia. Such coins were there in Guffar Beg’s magic 
bowl, and with them a Turkish medal or so, a star for the defence 
of Gallipoli, an order of the Mejidieh, and a Maria Theresa 
dollar. Now these are all good bric-d-brac to bargain for. 
Guffar Beg, who is a hunchback and looks mysterious, now pro- 
duces some delightful old pieces of plum-coloured embroidered 
silk, the like of the palanquin lining that enveloped Krishna 
Mulvaney in the Kipling saga, some in pieces and some made 
VoL. CXLII. 22 
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into little mats. How attractive! and on the shelf above a deep 
bowl, almost a flowerpot, with saucer cover, cracked china with 
“tight ”? pink roses thereon, for all the world like a cottage 
wallpaper. The very thing to stand in Georgian houses and 
hold pot-pourri in some old seaside window in Merry England, 
with a North Sea schooner curtseying low on the horizon. A 
blotter, a spare-room blotter, of old Persian papier-mdché! that 
is good too, and an obviously old peacock tray of brass. Your 
pocket will clearly be lighter ere long, especially if the hunch- 
back is to produce more of that old Persian imitation of still 
older Ming China. 

Fain would I have run across a piece of tabbi silk such as 
good Queen Bess had worn, or of which Mr. Pepys made his 
waistcoat, silk from the El Tabbyana suburb of old Bagdad 
across the river with its triple circle of walls, which well-to-do 
old ladies of England so affected that they were called “old 
Tabbies.’? After them are Tabby cats named and known, and 
not they from the cats they affect. Tabbi from El Tabbyana, 
Muslin from Al Mosul, Dimity from Damietta, Sarcinette the 
Saracen silk from Diarbekr, it would seem that the mercer’s 
vocabulary came from Arab lands. But if I could not find some 
tabbi my search among the fragments was rewarded by a delight- 
ful faded sampler mat, embroidered on coarse canvas with ducks 
on it, that somehow reminds me of Vendale and Tom the sweep 
coming down over Hartover Fell. 

So that was that, but men have wives who should not be 
forgotten when you go a-rummaging in old bazaars, and there 
be amber beads and what not, so I let my interpreter pull me 
into a jeweller’s, round two arched passages and up seven dark 
steps and in through two arched doorways closed with iron-bound 
doors into a small vaulted chamber, which contained several 
chests, and there in the midst of his web sat a working jeweller, 
a-blowing up his charcoal with a small hand bellows, and making 
silver rings with turquoise lumps therein. ‘The jeweller looked 
up and called the Head of the House from an inner chamber, 
bearded and blear-eyed too from charcoal braziers, but keen-eyed 
withal, as one who knew true stones from false. He wore a heavy 
amber-coloured abba, as might match his beads, a grizzled close- 
cropped grey beard faintly tinged with red, perhaps as a neigh- 
bourly tribute to the Prophet’s beard, and a forehead on which 
the rugged strawberry mark of a long dead Bagdad boil caught 
the light and shadow as if someone had hammered a peach stone 
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into his frontal bone. A jeweller of merit, cunning and possessive 
he looked, and I wished I had not my general’s coat on, as indi- 
cating more purchasing power than lay behind it. 

It was obviously an occasion for greetings, and we started in 
the sweet Persian that is bisiar sharin. ‘‘ Happily come,’’ he 
commenced, and I felt my rupees leap with alarm in my pocket, 
and summoned from a rather musty memory a suitable reply, and 
it was obviously right that we should talk a while about trifles, 
and use a few inshallahs. ‘Then he sat me down on a stool by 
a heavy chest and prayed leave to show me some trivialities, the 
only thing that a dust-like one dare show so high and mighty a 
Pasha, and the rupees in my pocket shivered with apprehension 
once again. However, it had to be gone through with, and my 
friend first produced ropes of amber beads, rope on rope, and 
coil on coil. Amber apparently is found on the Caspian shores, 
that ancient fossil of long dead terebinth, and for countless 
generations had it adorned the fair. It was old beads I fancied, 
and not new-cut ones, while the reconstructed variety but moved 
to anger. But it was real old beads of equal size, shapely beads 
and not mere amber gobbits, ropes of them, and those I knew 
must be mine, so that I might acquire the more merit at the 
hands of what my Indian clerk called the ‘‘ gracious she.’’ And 
ropes there were even as the ropes of pearls in a Disraeli novel, 
for my jeweller, too, came of the Sephardim, or of some blue 
blood of Israel that was cognate. Ebenezer ben Melchi may even 
have come of the blood royal, or be descended from the Prince 
of the Captivity in the Jewish palatinate under the Sassanian 
kings. Later I learned that the two pretty blue-eyed red-haired 
Jewesses who passed my house on the Sabbath with pink and gold 
abbas and little wire flykillers across their faces, riding white 
asses on their way to tea, were his daughters, and as saucy little 
flips as ever flirted with Turkish officers or went a-canoeing with 
the British, which however is not part of this story. 

And since his daughters were the apple of his eye, they 
wore some of his best goods, but that one also learned later 
from those of the canoes, and all I knew now was that his iron- 
bound chests were full of goods of price. My A.D.C. was pick- 
ing up the tale of the daughters from the interpreters, having 
an eye to bints, which is but Arabic for daughters. But ropes of 
amber were not enough, for lo! he must produce a large ruby 
ring, a spinel set in an old-world silver claw, even such a ruby 
as Ulysses lost when he swore by the snake, who should have 
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sworn by the star. Because perhaps it was set in silver and not 
in gold, because perhaps it was a spinel, or because perhaps it 
was rumoured that I had saved one or two of his like from drown- 
ing in a sack, or for some ulterior motive in his Hebrew mind, 
or because perhaps I had asked him of the Baal-shem, that ring 
became mine, for a good deal less than I had feared, and I went 
on my way feeling that the ‘‘ gracious she ’’ might be pleased. 
‘“‘ The gracious she ’? was to come out herself if the war ended, 
and it is good to be prepared. 

Before I left, my friend with the reddish beard and the swivel- 
eye, and the amber abba, had many more things to show, little 
drawers of precious stones, wrapped as jewellers’ wares usually 
are, and as I had seen in the river diggings in the distant Vaal, 
what time I dug trenches in a diamond field . . . wrapped in that 
peculiarly thin glazed notepaper that early Victorian ladies 
wrote their sealed pattern pinny letters on. Some emeralds of 
size, some rubies and old carved coral, moss agates, and polished 
pebbles with the Ninety-and-Nine Attributes of God in Arabic 
engraved thereon. But the Hundredth, the Missing Attribute, 
the High Priest and the Camel know, though the Master Mason 
has lost it. Because neither Moslem nor Master Mason knows it, 
the camel has the finest sneer on his face that living beast has 
yet been able to assume, the which is an allegory. My collector’s 
passion was now aroused and one of the stones with the ‘‘ Attri- 
butes ’’ I must have, bargain we never so closely. Now, set in 
small turquoise engraved on red pebble, they dwell in that 
country of old houses and old world-searched treasures, the 
country of the South Saxons. And so to go in the Peace of God, 
down the steps and out into the vaulted passage, and the clanging 
copper market, where young officers were buying Rebecca jugs, 
and a leper with a whine truly forged on anvils hot with pain, 
waved his stumps and begged for alms. What alms could soothe 
such as he, give he never so freely! 

Then, on that day of domed roofs and emptying purse, as I 
stood at the arched door, came a soft arresting pat on my fore- 
arm, a pat from a little hand beneath a heavy white burqa, with 
eyeslits, that touched the ground. A pat from a veiled figure, 
that little tentative questionnaire . . . that was the most arrest- 
ing thing in the whole of that covered bazaar. What it meant is 
a story too long to tell here, but ranks first in memory of the 
treasures that came from Ebenezer ben Melchi’s ill-lighted 
shops . . . a memory of coffee aroma, and copper coffee pots, and 
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ambergrise and all that ambergrise may stand for. Now all the 
treasures, except the pat, stand in my Sussex mullion, the tight- 
rose cracked china and the papier-mdché blotter and kalam-dan, 
the piece of old embroidered silk, and among them too a copy of 
Al Qoran, also in a papier-maché cover of old manufacture, not 
bought by unfair bargain, but taken in fair fight from a Kurdish 
Agha, with a Lee-Enfield bullet through his enlarged liver, who 
thought the Crescent better than the Cross, and was fain to die 
for his opinion, if a British surgeon had not made it otherwise. 
GEorRGE MacMunn. 


/ 


ABELARD. 


N the age of the great Romanesque school of architecture, 
| soto of a civilisation still centred round the monastery, 
“and which reaches culmination in the Portail Royal of 
Chartres, mid-way in the twelfth century, the formative forces 
of the modern world become potent and perceptible. It is the 
age of the consolidation of kingdoms, of the liberation and 
increasing pre-eminence of the Church, of the rebirth of 
literature in the chansons de geste the Norman minstrels sang 
at Hastings and the “‘ gaie science ”’ of Provence. The life-and- 
death struggle of West and East is renewed in the Mediter- 
ranean, and the commerce of war and pilgrimage and trade 
bring the ferment of eastern and classical learning into the 
intellectual life of Europe. And with the consolidation of 
society coincides an awakening of the mind. The classics that 
had lain hidden in monastic libraries since the time of Charle- 
magne are read and re-read; and at the same time comes an 
ecstatic sense of the power of human reason such as is only 
possible in a young world. 

Already in the eighth century, a phrase in Boéthius on the 
reality of universals had given birth to the controversy of 
Nominalists and Realists, a logical question, as to whether 
logic is a science of symbols or realities, but capable of meta- 
physical implications such as to attenuate the prevailing 
Platonism. For St. Anselm, who remains in the Augustinian 
and Platonic tradition, the universals: man as distinct from 
men, wisdom as distinct from the wise, colour as distinct from 
coloured objects, represent the ‘‘ inward speech of God ’?— 
realities visible, as we might say, to the subconscious soul. To 
his disciple, Guillaume de Champeaux (who, more judicially, 
speaks only of genus and species), they are even the sole 
realities, of which the individual manifestations are accidental 
only. Whereas for the Nominalist Roscelin, though a Platonic 
admission of divine exemplars is still valid, the universals are 
simply “‘ flatus vocis,’? names apportioned by the mind from 
observation of similarities in individuals which alone have real 
existence. And between the two extreme solutions would arise 
a third, the Conceptualism, of Abélard: the existence of the 
universal in re, not apart from its physical manifestations but 
within them, whence it is derived as concept by the mind by 
the process of abstraction, a solution akin to that of Aristotle, 
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the basis of that of St. Thomas Aquinas, and which has had 
prominent exponents down to the present day. 

Peter of Le Pallet, obscurely surnamed Abélard, was born 
in Brittany in 1079. His father was a nobleman, yet—a sign 
of the times—a man of literary culture, and eager that his sons 
should have learning. And such was then the glamour of the 
Schools that young Abélard was content, as he says, to abandon 
“the pomp of military glory with the inheritance and privileges 
of a first-born,’’ to set off, a clerk in minor orders, to dedicate 
himself to philosophy in Paris. Roscelin, it seems, had already 
been his teacher. In Paris Guillaume de Champeaux found 
in the young Breton first a precocious pupil, then a rival, before 
whose pitiless onslaughts the Master was forced to modify his 
doctrine, then was driven into retirement, and Abélard set up 
school in his stead. 

He had the passion for glory that comes with contact with 
the ancients (the same that we find in Dante, struggling with 
the medizeval ideal of humility, and full-blown in the Renais- 
sance), and soon, as his fame spread, he sought a new world 
to conquer, the world of theology. And Anselm of Laon, the 
foremost theologian of the time, was to repeat the experience 
of Guillaume de Champeaux. ‘‘ The barren fig-tree that the 
Lord cursed, or that old oak to which Lucan compared Pompey,”’ 
so Abélard styled him after brief hearing, and challenged by 
his fellow-students, he undertook himself to commentate the 
Scriptures, without preparation, looking to ‘‘ spontaneous 
genius’? and the light of natural reason alone. Again 
prodigious success was his. A little while and we find him 
back in Paris, theologian and philosopher, on the hill of 
Ste. Genevieve, turning debate into a tourney, holding the 
field against all comers by a dialectic brilliance hitherto 
unknown, by merciless reductions to absurdity and biting 
jest. 

It is his zenith. From all Europe, as his friend Prior 
Foulques will remind him in the evil days not far distant, 
students flock to hear him, moved by an impulse comparable 
to that of the great pilgrimages. From Rome itself they come, 
from all parts of France, from Ireland, with Normans and 
Flemings, Teutons and Swabians, and ‘“‘ crowds of young 
Englishmen undaunted by the perils of the sea,”’ till there are 
‘‘ not hostels enough to hold them nor land to nourish them.”’ 
But the triumphs of the mind cannot satisfy his burning youth. 
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He is scarce thirty; ‘‘ and such renown had I, and so excelled 
in grace of youth and form that I feared no refusal from any 
woman I might deem worthy of my love ’’; poet and musician, 
too, whose songs are sung by minstrels up and down the land. 
And thus he comes to Héloise, a maid of seventeen, yet famed 
for learning, versed in the classic poets, acquainted with 
Hebrew and Greek. And her uncle, Canon Fulbert, in his 
pride, lets Abélard become her tutor, giving him authority 
even to chastise her, ‘‘ at which,’? he says, ‘‘I was no less 
stupefied than if he had entrusted a tender lamb to a ravening 
dey 2 eam 

When Héloise told him ‘‘ with the greatest exultation ”’ that 
she was with child, he sent her to his home in Brittany. When 
he urged her to marriage, she in her devotion gainsaid him. 
She dreamed for him a great career in the Church. She would 
not keep to herself one ‘‘ whom nature had created for all 
mankind.’’ And how could a philosopher, she told him, devote 
himself to speculation amid the ‘‘ wailing of babes, the lullabies 
of their nurses, the clamorous mob of a household?’’? And 
marriage would debase not only him but her. ‘“‘ If the name 
of wife appears holier and more valid, sweeter to me is ever 
the word mistress . . .”? she would write when a nun’s veil had 
long been hers. Strange words for a twelfth-century Christian, 
a mystery of which the solution lies surely in the influence 
of Provence, in the codes of l’amour courtois, and a whole 
civilisation of alien inspiration and faith. And certain phrases 
in her famous letters, when wifehood seems almost contemptible 
and love impossible when constrained by bond, echo faithfully 
the findings of the Courts of Love. 

When, however, the fear of her uncle’s vengeance gave added 
force to her lover’s arguments, Héloise yielded, though filled 
with foreboding that this marriage would bring ruin to both, 
and a suffering ‘‘ no less than the love before it.’? ‘‘ Nor in 
this speech,’” comments Abélard, ‘‘ as the whole world was 
to know, was the spirit of prophecy lacking.’? And all the 
world knows the manner of her uncle’s vengeance, when the 
secrecy, jealously maintained by bride and bridegroom, led him 
to fear that Abélard might yet play false—the vengeance that 
sent Abélard, broken with shame (in no wise cheered by the 
clamorous compassion of his worshippers, and the knowledge 
that all the women of Paris wept for him) as a monk to Saint 
Denis, a few days after Héloise had taken the veil, reciting 
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as she advanced to the altar, the words of Pompey’s widow : 


O maxime conjux ! 
O thalamis indigne meis! Hoc juris habebat 
In tantum Fortuna caput? Cur impia nupsi 
Si misera factura fui? Nunc accipe poenas 
Sed quas sponte luam. .. . 


There came a time when, urged by the monks of St. Denis, 
who were eager for the glory that might thus accrue to their 
monastery, Abélard returned to his expositions of theology, 
“lecturing on the fundamentals of our Faith by the analogy 
of human reason,’’ and writing a treatise De Unitate et Trinitate 
Divina for “‘ scholars who were asking for human and philo- 
sophical reasons.’? But old enemies raised their heads. In 
his improvised theology it was easy to find unorthodoxy, and 
his book was condemned by a Council held in Soissons in rr2r. 
He was forced to burn it with his own hands, and when he 
would have justified himself by profession of faith, they would 
hear nothing but the simple reading of the Athanasian Creed, 
which he did, with bitter weeping. After which he was handed a 
prisoner to the monks of St. Medard, in such a state of anguish 
and despair as made his earlier suffering seem a little thing. 

A widespread sense that he had been unjustly treated, and 
the intervention of the Papal Legate, led to his release. But 
back at St. Denis fresh miseries awaited him. Of St. Denis 
at that time St. Bernard wrote that it was a ‘‘ school of Satan, 
a den of thieves,’’ and Abélard was not one to refrain from 
censure. His position grew unbearable when, searching among 
the records, he began to question whether the founder of the 
monastery were truly, as tradition held, that Denis the 
Areopagite who learned from St. Paul the mysteries of 
the heavenly hierarchies. Then the monks rose up in fury. 
Scourged, imprisoned, threatened, the unhappy Abélard escaped 
by night, to seek the protection of Count Thibault of 
Champagne, till Suger, becoming Abbot of St. Denis in his 
turn, gave sanction to his freedom. 

Now, in disgust with men, Abélard turns to the wilderness, 
building himself an oratory in the desolate plains near Troyes, 
and which, he says, ‘‘ because I was a fugitive there, and 
when in such despair had by grace of divine comfort drawn 
breath a little, in memory of that comfort I named after the 
Paraclete.’”? Hardly had the news of his coming spread, than 
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he was again surrounded by a host of eager disciples. They 
rebuilt his oratory in stone, they made rough huts for themselves 
so as to be near him, and when, in consequence of disorderly 
conduct among them, Abélard bade them go dwell in neighbour- 
ing Quincy, an English youth, Hilary, wrote a plaint with the 
pathetic refrain : Tort a envers nous le Matstre. 

Yet even surrounded with devotion, Abélard could find no 
ease. As with Rousseau, seven hundred years later, the terror 
of persecution was a cloud about him. ‘‘ God Himself is my 
witness,’’ he wrote later, ‘‘ as often as I heard of any gathering 
of ecclesiastical persons, I imagined it purposed my condemna- 
tion; and often, God wot, I fell into such despair that I was 
ready to remove among the heathen, and there in quiet, by 
some arrangement of tribute, live christianly among the enemies 
of Christ.’”? And therefore, when a deputation of the monks 
of St. Gildas in remote Brittany requested him as their Abbot, 
he accepted. And there, ‘‘ by the waves of the roaring ocean, 
since the ultimate ends of earth allowed me to flee no farther,’’ 
among monks rebellious to his rule, living in open debauchery, 
plotting against his life, he wrote his exquisite Odae Flebile, 
so curiously~ modern in the subtlety of their assonances and 
internal rhymes and half-rhymes, and that strange History of 
My Calamities, that autobiography, saturate with deliberate 
melancholy, that finds no parallel in literature till his com- 
patriot Chateaubriand writes his Mémoires d’Outre-tombe. 

Meanwhile he had been able to instal Héloise in his deserted 
Paraclete, as Abbess of a new community of which the charter 
was confirmed at his prayer by Pope Innocent II, who in 1131, 
driven out of Rome by an Imperial Anti-Pope, came wandering 
through France. But after that for long she heard no more 
of her husband, till the History of My Calamities fell into her 
hands. The result was their immortal correspondence, which 
Scott Moncrieff has so ably translated. ‘‘’To her lord, nay, 
her father; to her husband, nay, her brother . . . to Abélard, 
Héloise . . .”’ so runs her opening letter, in which passionately 
she upbraids him for his silence, begging him to let her share 
his griefs, and at the same time imploring him for some word 
of solace for her own need. 


When in the days of the past thou didst seek me for worldly 
pleasure, many were thy letters, and through many a verse 
of thine, the name of Héloise was in every mouth. . . . Thou 
provokedst me to lust, wilt thou not urge me to God? ”’ 
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He answers to “‘ his dearly beloved Sister in Christ,’’ and his 
voice is like a voice from the grave; a letter that might have 
been written from any Abbot to any Abbess. Wrapped in 
his own sorrows, he had liked to imagine her in tranquil perfec- 
tion, devoted wholly to ‘‘ sacred meditations and prayers,’”’ and 
this illusion he would not see dispelled. He praises her sanctity, 
and asks her prayers, and that his body may be taken to her 
keeping when, as he hopes, he shall have found speedy peace 
in death. 

Her reply is a letter incomparable in its clairvoyant introspec- 
tion and burning sincerity. His foreboding of death is agony 
to her, and still more agony her continual longing. The 
memories of past joys torment her even in sleep, ‘‘ in the very 
solemnities of the Mass when prayer should be most pure, the 
obscure phantoms. ... They call me chaste who have not 
discovered I am a hypocrite. They transfer purity of the body 
to the mind. . . . But it is in vain to eschew evil or to do good, 
if it be not done for love of God. As for me, I have ever feared 
thee rather than God ; thee I strive to please rather than Him.”’ 
And again she pleads piteously for his aid and prayers. 

Then, with the realisation of her utter need, the man seems 
to awake, and his whole soul, in all its complexity, is in his 
answer. ‘There is even a faint echo of the troubadour’s lute 
in his address of her as ‘‘ my Lady ’’; there are traces still 
of sensualism, even of a “‘ mystique des sens ’’ for which 
Provence is surely responsible; he is still an egotist, ready to 
digress into invective against the ornate vestments affected by 
his monks, and growing querulous at the very grief he has 
aroused ; she is ‘‘ no true friend if she wishes him to live.’’ But 
even as he writes, a flame is kindled at contact with her fire; 
spiritually the two are complementary. Her bitterness, her 
outcry against the injustice of his fate, filling him with alarm 
for her, stirs him to self-accusation. ‘‘ Thine uncle, whom I 
shamelessly betrayed. ...’’? And now that there is truth 
between them, a deep and spiritual tenderness blossoms; she 
is his ‘‘ inseparable comrade’ for ever. Even as the priest 
emerges, exhorting her to turn to God the love she gave himself, 
and of which he seems at last to realise the greatness, and his 
own unworthiness, he strives pathetically to turn to her service 
the knowledge and wisdom that have won him fame throughout 
the world. And he ends with a prayer for him and her that in its 
measured cadences anticipates the great prayers of Aquinas. 
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She accepts the new basis of comradeship, and will speak 
no more of what is past—though ‘‘ would that the heart of 
the mourner were as ready to obey as the hand of the writer.” 
Meanwhile she asks him for a rule for her community. And 
henceforth, her spiritual father, he will write only on such 
matters; the rule, and a great treatise in glory of woman, filled 
with a reverence new to him and the age, and poems, no longer 
love-songs, but canticles, including that which expresses so well 
the yearning of his restless heart : 

O quanta qualia sunt illa sabbata, 
quae semper celebrat superna curia, 


quae fessis requies quae merces fortibus, 
cum erit omnia deus in omnibus. 


Again he is a fugitive, fearing the machinations of his monks, 
and again he has his hour of triumph, when 1136 finds him once 
more in Paris, the Master of all who seek for knowledge. But 
the storm-clouds gather deeper than before. 

Abbot of austere Clairvaux, all these years St. Bernard has 
laboured for the peace of the Church; forcing his sick body to 
bear him from end to end of Europe, restoring Popes to their 
thrones and Bishops to their Sees. And still, ever a contempla- 
tive, with ever deepening awe conscious of a mystery that with 
more knowledge grows only deeper, more sublime ; of the lineage 
of the Fathers, holding, with his disciple Hugh of St. Victor, 
that ‘‘ to know is to believe, and to believe is to love.’? And to 
Bernard the all-daring rationalism of Abélard and his followers 
seems a peril. Because of Abélard, ‘‘ in the streets and thorough- 
fares the Catholic faith is discussed. Men dispute over the child- 
bearing of the Virgin, the Sacrament of the altar, the incompre- 
hensible mystery of the Trinity.”’ The wars of the philosophers 
are tearing asunder the seamless garment of Christian doctrine. 

To St. Bernard of Clairvaux in 1140 his friend Guillaume de 
St. Thierry sends an extract of fourteen theological errors found 
in the works of Abélard. In a friendly interview Abélard seems 
to promise a rectification, but the gulf between the two—the one 
believing that truth transcends all man’s conceiving, the other 
that ‘“‘ nothing should be believed that is not understood ’’—is 
too wide to be bridged thus, and Abelard demands a hearing 
at the Church Council then assembling at Sens. He comes 
confident of victory, knowing that none can master him in 
debate. But when he enters the Cathedral, and sees Bernard 
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and all the Bishops, the friends and allies of Bernard, and 
realises that their verdict is already passed, his heart fails him. 
He refuses to speak, and instead appeals to Rome. Meanwhile 
the Council condemns his doctrines in default. ‘To Héloise, 
then, he writes a pathetic letter that is at the same time a 
profession of faith. 


Héloise, my Sister, once so dear in the world, now dearer still 
in Jesus Christ, logic has made me hateful to the world. 
Praising my mind, they would deny the purity of my Faith. 
I would not be a philosopher if to do so I must rebel against 
Paul, I would not be Aristotle if thereby I were separated 
from Christ. ... 


Sick and broken-hearted, he will himself repair to Rome, 
where his friends are potent. But he has gone no further than 
Cluny when he hears that Rome has confirmed the decisions of 
Sens, condemning himself to perpetual imprisonment in a 
monastery. But at Cluny he has found a sure refuge. The Abbot, 
Peter the Venerable, wisest and gentlest of men, receives him in 
the arms of his compassion, persuades him to make his peace 
with Bernard, and finally writes to the Pope, begging that 
‘“ he be not cast out at the importunity of any from this house 
that like a sparrow, from this nest that like a turtle-dove, he 
rejoices to have found.” And there, for the few months 
remaining him, Abélard found peace. 


Of one of Abélard’s disciples legend tells, as it tells of St. 
Augustine, that he met an angel in the form of a child who 
sought to empty a vast lake with a little spoon—a symbol of 
the vanity of the human mind that would comprehend the 
ineffable mystery of the Trinity. And this problem, to Abelard 
so fundamental, receded definitely into the background when St. 
Thomas Aquinas, distinguishing philosophy from theology, 
delimited the realm accessible to sound speculation. But 
Abélard’s influence in the history of thought is nevertheless 
radical and permanent. Nineteen Cardinals, over fifty Bishops 
and Archbishops, and two Popes, had been his students; Peter 
Lombard in his famous Sentences, Gilbert de la Porrée, John 
of Salisbury, even the great Victorines in whom the Augustinian 
tradition renews itself, are manifestly in his debt, while the 
Aristotelian Scholasticism of the thirteenth century finds in 
him its founder and forerunner. He abounds in fruitful 
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principles: his emphasis on the teachings of the Fathers, on 
inward motive as determining the goodness or malice of human 
actions, his sense of exegesis, his appreciation of the thought 
of antiquity ; but it is above all in his logic and his method that 
his greatness lies. The recent discovery of his Dialectics has 
shown that he anticipated nearly the whole logic of Aristotle 
and something of his metaphysics, which would become acces- 
sible to the West only towards the end of the century. While 
his axiom that ‘‘ doubt is the road to inquiry, and by inquiry 
we perceive the truth ’’—exemplified by his Sic et Non, that 
compilation of 158 apparently contradictory quotations from 
Scripture and the Fathers on fundamental questions—is the 
principle glorified by Dante, ‘‘ Il dubbio che sempre al pié del 
ver rampolla,’’ the very groundwork of Scholastic teaching. 
He has been compared to Rousseau, who, strangely, felt the 
resemblance; like Rousseau, a reed resonant with the whole 
voice of an age to come, an age of reason, reflected in art in 
the mathematical construction of the Gothic cathedrals, and 
finding its highest intellectual expression in the Summa of 
St. Thomas and the Divina Commedia and in a philosophy 
of which the evolution is the evolution of modern thought. 
BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER. 


AN INDIAN MISSION OF FELLOWSHIP. 


URING the autumn of this year there will be no more 
D important event in the life of the Christian Churches in 

Great Britain and Ireland than the Mission of Fellow- 
ship from the Churches in India. The small band of Indian 
Christians who come upon this embassy will be welcomed in 
every part of the land for their own sake; but apart from the 
immediate gains which they will bring to the Churches in this 
country, they are themselves a sign that a new era has begun 
in the history of the Church Universal. This is not a mission 
from the East to seek the help of the West; it is a Mission of 
Fellowship from the younger churches to the older. The Indian 
Christians, who will visit our great cities, will speak not only 
in their individual names, but also as ministering representatives 
of the churches in India. They come to speak in their own 
tongue, to recount their own experiences, to bring their own 
gifts, and they come in the name of the Christian Churches 
in the East. This is a new fact, to which the Christian people 
of Great Britain and Ireland must adjust themselves. 

This Mission comes to crown a long historical process, but 
its immediate origin can be traced back to the International 
Council which was held on the Mount of Olives at Haster 1928. 
This Council among its recommendations had this: 

Lastly we urge that every possible step be taken to make 
real the fellowship of the Gospel. The Churches in the West 
send missions and missions-of-help to the Churches of Africa 
and Asia. We believe that the time is come when all would 
gain if the younger Churches were invited to send missions- 
of-help to the Churches of Europe and America, that they 
may minister of their treasure to the spiritual life of those to 
whom they come. 


This recommendation was heartily welcomed both in India and 
in Britain; and after long and careful preparations the present 
visit was arranged to give effect to it. In this way it marks 
the beginning of a new day in the relation between the Churches 
of the West and those of the East; hitherto the West has looked 
upon its part as that of giving, and it has still much to give, 
but henceforth it will seek rather to share with the Eastern 
Churches. There will be a fellowship of giving and receiving 
between all Churches. The Mission is in itself only a beginning ; 
it foretells other missions of the same character from India and 


China and Africa. 
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It marked a new beginning in the Apostolic Church when a 
Church arose in Antioch, yet another when Churches were 
founded in Ephesus and Corinth, or in later times when Ireland 
and Britain became the homes of new Christian Churches. If 
it were in the power of those who hear Bishop Bannerji and his 
fellow-missioners to read the history of the Church as it may 
be written a century hence, they might see themselves set in 
another historic moment in the spiritual life of mankind. What 
the coming of the Gentiles meant to the Apostolic Church, that 
the coming of the Indians and other Orientals means to this 
generation. They might write against their records of this visit 
the rubric : ‘‘ Enter the Church in India.”’ 

There have been many visits to this country from 
distinguished Indian Christians. A hundred years ago the 
Churches in England were deeply interested in the visit of 
Ram Mohun Roy; he had come on a political errand, but he 
found occasion to expound his own attitude towards the 
Christian religion. He has been called the Erasmus of India; 
in the Brahmo-Somaj which he founded he hoped to effect a 
reconciliation between a reformed Hinduism and Christianity. 
He died in Bristol in 1833; though he did not visit this»country 
as an Indian Christian, a name which he never claimed, he did 
much to awaken the mind of Christian people to the spiritual 
life of India, and his visit has a place in the story of the Church. 

In recent years many members of the Christian community 
in India have visited the West. Bishop Azariah of Dornakal, 
the late Mr. K. T. Paul, who was a member of the Round Table 
Conference, and that arresting figure in his saffron robe, Sundar 
Singh, the Christian mystic, have been received in Church 
assemblies. But the Indian Christians who will spend this 
autumn in Great Britain come not as individual believers or 
teachers, or even as officers of any one Church, but as 
representatives of the Churches of Christ in India, shar- 
ing their innermost experiences with the Churches of the 
West. They are not concerned for this occasion with ways 
and means. They are not pleading for reinforcements in 
the ranks of Missions, much as these are still needed, nor are 
they coming to sit at the feet of Western scholars and statesmen. 
There is grave need in the present hour for an interpretation 
of India to the people of this country, but the missioners are not 
concerned directly with the problems of statesmanship. They 
are simply called to show what they have learned in India from 
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God as He is revealed to them in the face of Jesus Christ. In 
the language of an Indian Christian poet, they bring the living 
garland which they entwine and offer at ‘‘ the lotus feet ” of 
Christ, and they look for a day in India 

When all her prophets’ mystic lore 

And all her ancient wisdom’s store 

Shall own His consummating sway. 
It is a Mission which will have far-reaching influence along 
many lines, but it is first and foremost one of spiritual fellow- 
ship. The missioners will bring to the common store a new 
thing, the first-fruits of the Indian harvest of adoration and 
devotion. : 

At the head of the Mission is Bishop Bannerji, assistant 
Bishop of Lahore. He was born in the sacred city of Benares, 
a Christian of the second generation. For many years he has 
been a leader not only in his own communion but in a wider 
sphere of Christian activity in the United Provinces. In 
October 1931 he became the first Assistant Bishop in the diocese 
of Lahore. He has been sought far and wide to conduct missions 
and quiet days; and upon prayer and the devotional life he is 
reported to speak with great power. It is said of him that once 
he exclaimed in an address, ‘‘ You Europeans are mad on work. 
I wish to God you were as mad on prayer.’’ Bishop Bannerji 
is also a great evangelist, who speaks to his own people both 
in the villages and in the bazaars of the city. With him will 
be Sayama Ma Nyein Tah, Headmistress of the Morton Lane 
Girls’ High School, Moulmein, Burma; the Rev. A. Ralla Ram, 
Secretary of the Student Christian Association; and Principal 
A. M. Varki, of the Union Christian College, Alwaye, 
Travancore. 

The presence among the missioners of a woman is itself a sign 
of the place which the Christian community in the East is 
beginning to give to women in its service. Ma Nyein Tah 
belongs to an old Christian family ; her grandfather was baptised 
by Adoniram Judson, the American pioneer missionary to 
Burma. ‘wo years ago she had a deep experience which greatly 
strengthened her Christian life and led her into a new passion 
for souls. She became keenly interested in evangelism, and was 
a member of the group of Burmese evangelists which toured 
many of the colleges of India during the cold season of 1931-2. 
In a time when the Christian Churches of the West are seriously 
concerned with the problem of evangelism, Ma Nyein Tah will 
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be able to share her story, which must throw light upon the 
task of the evangelist in Britain. It will not be forgotten that 
she has given up for a year her position as head of an important 
school to enter upon this task to which she believes that God 
has called her. 

The Rev. A. Ralla Ram is also a member of a Christian 
family ; during the war he served as a Chaplain in Mesopotamia 
and Persia; since then he has been a teacher of history in 
Allahabad, a travelling secretary of the Student Christian Move- 
ment, visiting the colleges of India, Burma and Ceylon, and 
the editor of The Student Outlook. He will be able to represent 
the point of view of the younger Indian Christians. The 
Principal of the Union College, Alwaye, will represent the 
Syrian Christian Church. Alwaye is the one college in India 
that owes its inception and administration to Indian leadership. 
It will enrich the Mission to have one of its members from the 
ancient Syrian Church which has shown many signs of renewed 
vitality in recent years. In their study of higher education 
in India the Commission over which Dr. Lindsay, the Master 
of Balliol, presided spoke most warmly in praise of this college 
which the Syrian Christians have founded : 


‘“ We are convinced,’’ they say, ‘‘ that the Alwaye experi- 
ment is of such value and promise that no Church or indivi- 
dual, having the true interest of the Kingdom of God at heart, 
could lightly promote any action which might imperil its 
success.”’ 


They recommend that new missionaries should spend a year 
at this college, for there to a quite exceptional degree the 
newcomer would be acclimatised to the Indian feeling and 
outlook : Principal Varki will be able to do this same service 
in a certain measure for those who hear and talk with him. 
They will share in the mind and spirit of a community which 
has existed in India at least from the fourth century, and 
probably from a much earlier day. 

It will be seen how varied are the paths by which these 
missioners have come to this country. "They represent different 
schools of Christian Churchmanship, Anglican, Baptist, Presby- 
terian, Syrian. They come from the north and the south 
of India, and from Burma. They have been engaged in the 
service of the Church in many ways, and in themselves they 
will show that the Indian Christian will not be cast in one 
mould. 


\ Ae 
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The speakers have a long programme before them. They are 
to visit Ireland, Scotland, Wales and England. They will 
have no lack of variety in their audiences. ‘They will speak 
not only in Church services, but to groups of laymen, students 
in Universities, ministers and clergy, youth leaders, day school 
teachers, and to meetings of other kinds. Their ministry will 
be to both the Anglican Church and the Free Churches. And 
in an hour in which there is much suspicion and misunderstand- 
ing between India and Britain, it is interesting to note that 
in more than one city there is to be a civic welcome to the 
Indian Mission. But their main purpose will be to meet with 
the members of the Christian Churches, with whom they will 
share their deepest thoughts and memories and hopes. 

If it is asked how this Mission foreshadows a new relationship 
within the Church Universal, the parable of the Lady Bountiful 
may be used. Once upon a time there was a Lady Bountiful 
in a village. She had in her care an ancient inheritance the 
treasures of which were hers to administer; it was her joy 
to give much to the poorer members of the village. But the 
time came when the people in the village said to her, ‘‘ We, too, 
have something to give to you,’’ and when she called upon them 
in their need they would say, ‘‘ We, too, must call upon you, 
and share with you what we have just as you have shared 
with us what you have.’’ So the old order was changed; and 
the Lady did not altogether like it at first. But afterwards 
she came to see that a real fellowship of giving and receiving 
was better than the old order; and she was grateful for what 
she shared with her friends in the village. She came indeed 
to see that there can be no perfect friendship on any other 
terms. Friends must be ready to receive as well as to give. 

The Lady Bountiful is the Church in the West as it has been 
hitherto. That Church has given the treasures entrusted to 
it to the peoples of the East and the South. It has grown 
accustomed to giving. In the map of the world one area was 
marked Christian, and this was surrounded by a belt of dark- 
ness, which indicated the non-Christian world. The missionary 
task had for its assumption that Christendom must send, the 
East and the South must receive. ‘That day is ended. It can 
no more return than the day can return in which man believed 
that the solar system had its centre in this earth. The old 
centre is no longer a centre. There is to be henceforth no one 
Church which sends and others which receive. ‘There will be 
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an interchange. The Lady Bountiful must be ready to enter 
into a new fellowship with her friends. There will be many 
centres in Christendom, many homes in every quarter of the 
world from which the life-giving powers will radiate. This 
visit will bring home to the Christian Church in Britain that 
there are Churches in India. They may be small in their 
numbers, when the millions of Indians are borne in mind; they 
are still for the most part in the early stages of their life. But 
the Churches in India are a significant fact. 

No mention can be made in this place of the Roman Catholic 
Church; this is an exception of great importance, when the 
range and character of the Roman Church in India are remem- 
bered. No study of Christianity in India can be anything but 
imperfect which does not include in its range the Church of 
St. Francis Xavier whose apostolic labours in South India are 
among the glories of the Church of Christ. 


The Churches for which the missioners will speak are partly — 


inarticulate, but in a growing degree they are learning to 
interpret their Christian faith in their own language. Both 
in the North and in the South the Churches are seeking the 
way to union. ‘‘ The end and purpose of such union is that 
the Indian Church, becoming more richly Indian, shall be more 
truly therefore of the Church Universal, and that it shall have 
the right, as well as the obligation, to undertake its task as 
the ambassador of Christ to this ancient Indian land.’’* These 
Churches are more Indian than they were a generation ago. 
At first the Indian Christians, as it has been well said, finding 
themselves on their conversion in a chilly world borrowed their 
garments from the West. But to-day they are learning how 
to be Christian and to remain Indian. They share in the 
awakening of India; and within their own land they seek to 
be “‘ the body of Christ Jesus, the continuation of His incarna- 
tion, the company within the land of India of His redeemed.” 
It is for such a Church in India, which will keep the tradition 
and genius of the Indian people that Bishop Bannerji and his 
colleagues will speak. It is not to be desired that they shall 
be indistinguishable from Western Christians. 

They will make plain at the same time what is the task before 
the Christian Church in India. The missionary task at the 
first could be likened to the establishment of outposts here and 
there throughout India. The task which awaits the Church 
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in the immediate future is ‘to link these outposts together 
into a firm occupation of every part of it.’’ There are some- 
thing like 4,000 missionaries from other countries at work in 
India; there is a Christian Church of less than 3,000,000 
members* ; there are 240,000,000 caste people in the villages— 
these figures alone will show what a task meets the Christian. 
It has been said by Mr. Stephen Neill, a missionary who is 
a brilliant Cambridge scholar, that the opportunity presented 
by the Indian villages is the greatest offered to the Church for 
a thousand years. It will not be in the mind of the missioners 
to claim that this opportunity can be left to the young and 
weak Churches of India, but rather to show how in their fellow- 
ship the Western and the Indian Churches can share this task. 
The paternalism of a former day is ended; the time has come 
for brotherhood. In the original plans for the Mission the 
Bishop of Dornakal was to have come; this is not to be, but 
the spirit of his words will be found in the Mission: ‘‘ You 
have given your goods to feed the poor. You have given your 
bodies to be burned. We also ask for love. Give us friends.” 

This Mission is from India; but it carries within it the 
promise of a fellowship of Churches not in India only but in 
Japan and China and Africa, and from the islands of the Pacific. 
The vision will come of a Church universal in its range, into 
which they shall bring the glory and honour of the nations. 
It is the vision which came to St. Paul when he wrote of Him 
‘in whom each several building fitly framed together groweth 
unto an holy sanctuary in the Lord.’’ Many buildings in 
one temple. Before the eyes of the present generation the 
Sanctuary of St. Paul’s vision is taking shape. Of this there 
is a prophecy in the visit of these Indian leaders; but not till 
all come, and all the several buildings are fitly framed together 
will the Sanctuary be complete. Between such an end and the 
visit of certain Indian Christians to Great Britain in the autumn 
of 1932 there is a great distance, but the Mission of Fellowship 
will help the Church in the West to see that end. 

EDWARD SHILLITO. 


* This figure leaves out the Roman Church. 


SEA-BIRDS’ ISLAND. 


N a calm, clear day in spring or early summer there is 

yet a ceaseless motion of the waters, an almost perpetual 

ground swell, against the grim bastion rocks of this 
island, and a thin line of foam accompanied by a hollow murmur- 
ing which faintly indicates the hidden power that will lash the 
rocks in the fury of a winter’s gale, sending the spume in clouds 
far across the summit of the tall cliffs. Bright sunshine, how- 
ever, and a windless air combine to-day to banish such changed 
scenes from one’s mind. The raging storm, the boiling sea whose 
incessant roar overpowers all other sounds in nature, recede as a 
faint memory. 

Now the cliffs are thronged with sea-birds, kittiwakes and 
guillemots forming the bulk of the population, with shags, 
puffins, razorbills and herring gulls in lesser numbers. One 
thinks that comparative peace would reign if the predatory 
species were eliminated. JI say comparative because there seems 
to be a frequency of small bickerings between the guillemots, for 
instance, that jostle one another for sitting room. ‘They rise up 
suddenly and peck each other, though there is not much venom 
in the squabble, and it lasts but a little while. All the same, 
it not infrequently means the loss of an egg or two, which get 
rolled off the ledge during the dispute and fall with a plop into 
the sea below. 

These island cliffs are of a great height, 350 to 4oo feet and 
even more, falling in many places sheer to the water. Some, of 
course, are quite unscalable despite the ledges on which thousands 
of birds make their temporary home. Others that appear so are 
actually climbed from time to time by stout-hearted, clear-headed, 
active men in search of eggs (much less so now than formerly), 
who somehow find hand or foothold in minute cracks. The 
ordinary mortal feels dizzy in merely looking at such breakneck 
fastnesses where one slip would mean an instant death. The cliff 
ledges are very numerous, some extending for many yards, 
others only for a few feet. Their width is insignificant, just 
enough for a kittiwake to build a fairly substantial nest of weed 
and grass—these are for the most part on the lower ledges, and 
some can even be reached from the boat—or for a guillemot to 
incubate its enormous egg on the bare rock. Every available 
spot appears to be occupied. Guillemots half-crouch or sit 
upright in serried rows like soldiers at attention ; those that sit 
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erect with their backs to the sea are mostly brooding their eggs; 
many others have not yet laid but have already staked a claim, 
have lost their egg by some mishap, or perhaps are just idling 
husbands. 

- Should one be going round the island in a boat a near approach 
to the cliffs results in tremendous excursions and alarms. Guille- 
mots growl harshly, kittiwakes scream the threefold cry that 
remotely resembles their name, and suddenly there is a general 
helter-skelter, a rush of wings both white and black over the 
boat, and in a few moments the ledges are deserted by all but a 
residue of hardy spirits that scorn to be afraid. Guillemots 
leaving the cliff remind me irresistibly of old ladies with long 
skirts, their feet sticking out on either side in a ludicrous fashion. 
Some fly so low over the boat that one instinctively dodges to 
avoid being struck; others dive from the cliff straight into the 
water and swim rapidly under the boat. The sea behind one is 
then thick with birds, but when the boat has continued its course 
no time is lost in returning to the ledge. When the eggs are 
vacated then is the moment of danger, then is the golden oppor- 
tunity for which the big predatory birds have patiently waited. 
Herring gulls that build their nests on more broken rocks, 
carrion crows that occupy holes high up in the cliffs, the great 
and lesser black-backed gulls that breed on flatter grass-covered 
island rocks at no great distance, but come to the cliffs for their 
prey—all these have a keen eye to the main chance. They sit 
on a neighbouring crag or hover about in the air awaiting their 
opening, and take a heavy toll of the eggs of guillemot and, 
to a lesser degree, of kittiwake. 

An unguarded egg may be, and often is, at once pounced upon 
and carried off despite the squawks and cries of the luckless owner. 
I saw a great black-back swoop down on and bear away an 
enormous dark-green guillemot’s egg—a colossal and, one would 
think, a very awkward mouthful. A carrion crow made a hasty 
raid and grabbed a pale-blue egg shortly after, and a herring 
gull followed suit with the theft of a third egg. If such damage 
can be inflicted within the space of a few minutes, what must be 
the total bag even in one day? A guillemot suddenly flying 
from the ledge now and then topples its own egg over in its haste 
to get away. Two fell into the sea in this manner while I was 
watching. Big gulls lying in wait occasionally succeed in deftly 
seizing the egg before it reaches the water—at least so I am 
assured on good authority, though I cannot speak of it from 
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personal experience. So many accidents befall the eggs from one 
cause or another, so many birds perish from being clogged with 
oil and from the violence of winter storms that it is a wonder, 
laying but one egg as they do, that guillemots are not rare birds. 
But as the cliffs are thronged with them year by year (though 
their numbers do vary, it is true) there seems but little fear of 
their becoming scarce. Indeed, were it not for these mischances 
the guillemot population would probably be far too great. 
Nature’s balance is once more in evidence. 

Puffins are astonishingly numerous on and about this island. 
The sea is alive with them, the air full of them. They stand in 
scores at the entrance to their nesting burrows at the top of the 
cliffs and on the grassy slopes, looking out upon one with a quaint 
air of curiosity and an appearance of innocence on their faces. 
This innocence is belied if one puts a hand down a burrow 
to see whether the puffin is at home; the big many-coloured beak 
is powerful and gives an uncommonly sharp bite. As a motor- 
boat approaches puffins on the water some dive at once, coming 
up at a little distance when the boat has passed by; others wait 
until the boat is almost upon them, then away they scutter over 
the surface, half-flying, half-running, their little red legs work- 
ing rapidly in a most ludicrous manner. When they think them- 
selves safe they swim more sedately, turning their amusingly 
beaked heads to see if we are in pursuit. No bird in this country 
is so grotesque in its appearance; it looks at once wise and 
foolish. 

If the outer parts of the island are occupied by puffins, the 
burrows of the interior are claimed by manx shearwaters. 
These burrows are everywhere ; the island seems hollow beneath 
one’s footsteps. Every few yards is an entrance, or many 
clustered together, the passages radiating underground in differ- 
ent directions. All is quiet by day; there might not be a shear- 
water on the island, or even in the neighbourhood. ‘Towards 
dusk the first weird notes of the sitting shearwaters are heard, 
though muffled and softened by intervening earth, and these 
often die away in little croonings and notes of apparent satisfac- 
tion impossible to reproduce—a sort of lullaby, perhaps, or 
pleasure in anticipation of her mate’s imminent approach. Very 
soon the male birds begin noisily to arrive from a wide area 
of sea where they have spent the day, at first in small parties, 
then in gradually increasing numbers until in the gathering 
darkness the air seems thick with moving forms. As they come 
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in the females issue from the depths of their homes with queer 
grumbling noises. They are then fairly easy to catch, or such 
was my experience, as on level ground they appear to need 
several yards for a shuffling take-off from their usual squatting 
position to the full use of their long, powerful wings. Those, on 
the other hand, whose burrows give on to a downward slope find 
no difficulty in rising at once. 

It is not easy to avoid treading on the birds, so numerous are 
they on the ground, before they rise and join their mates on the 
wing. Each bird uniting with the throng, whether from the sea 
or from the nest, adds its quota of noise, and when all are 
assembled the racket is almost indescribable. Many scores, prob- 
ably even many hundreds, of shearwaters are in the air together, 
dashing wildly about or round and round—one cannot be sure 
in the darkness of the regularity of their movements—and 
screaming until one almost fears one’s eardrums will split. 
Pandemonium reigns overhead; it might indeed be an aerial 
dance of devils. I stand for a time on a grassy knoll, and feel 
the unceasing rush of wings pass by from every direction. The 
birds’ eyesight must be marvellously keen for they do not strike 
me as they swoop by at tremendous speed, nor do they ever seem 
to collide with one another. Their screams and shrieks are 
astonishingly varied and by no means conform to the same 
pattern, though in nearly all that I heard there is a kind of 
gasp at the end like a note given on an indrawn breath. It is 
notoriously difficult to put into syllables the cries of most birds, 
but I should liken a typical manx shearwater’s note to “ ki- 
kukérrr-haw,”’ given with great vehemence, the third syllable 
strongly accented and the last indrawn like a prolonged gasp. 
Some have three syllables, others only two. One reminds me 
of a bantam cock trying to crow, another of part of a red-legged 
partridge’s call, yet another of a kestrel’s cry, while many 
appear to portray the fighting of cats. One scream is much 
higher-pitched than the rest and is easily recognised as it recurs. 
But so great is the variety that I cannot recollect any two being 
exactly alike. Mr. T. A. Coward in Birds of the British Isles 
puts into syllabic form many of these extraordinary noises, some 
of which came to my mind as I listened, but, as I said before, 
it is very difficult to pass on to another one’s own conception of 
birds’ cries. One can at any rate describe these as strikingly 
weird, hurled out with extreme violence and ending in a gasp 
suggestive of eeriness and acute hysteria. Eccentric as the cries 
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of this species are they are surpassed in volume and “ evil 
witchery ’’ by those of the North Atlantic great shearwater, a 
much larger bird that nests in the Canaries. The natives call 
this bird ‘‘ Wofia-Wofia,”? and many are the superstitions that 
surround it, or at any rate did in former days. When one comes 
to think reasonably of such fantastic cries as these it is at once 
evident that they constitute the bird’s song, and so must signify 
joy rather than pain, hard though it may be in this instance 
to believe. 

Razorbills are in small numbers compared with the thousands 
of guillemots. Their choice of a nesting place, too, is different, 
their one egg being laid in a cranny or crevice rather than on a 
bare ledge; and crevices are less easy to find on these sheer 
cliff faces. By clambering precariously over a somewhat broken 
crag topping one huge cliff I was able to look down upon several 
razorbills brooding their eggs. They make less fuss when they 
fly off, and in general, I think, are less talkative than the guille- 
mots. The latter have a most varied speech, from growling 
notes, deep and rather harsh, to high-pitched, complaining cries. 
By looking suddenly from above on to their nesting ledges one 
gets a good idea of their vocal powers and of the general chatter 
that follows. 

Both shag and cormorant have succeeded in finding here and 
there a width of ledge sufficient to accommodate their bulky 
structures of sticks and sea-weed, the former, like the razorbill, 
preferring to build slightly under shelter. Both are now sitting 
hard, and a near approach to a nest, whenever that is possible, 
causes a suspicious head to be raised on a long snaky neck and a 
cold green eye cast balefully on the intruder. As well as 
harbouring sea-birds these island cliffs afford nesting sites for 
two pairs of peregrines, a pair or two of ravens, carrion crows 
and kestrels, and an inconsiderable number of herring gulls. It is 
an unexpected joy to see two hooded crows and to know that they 
nest annually on an inaccessible rock. The hoodie is as great a 
robber as his kinsman the carrion crow, possibly even a greater, 
but to see him in an unaccustomed place brings oblivion of his 
misdoings as a species. 

Seals, both the common and the grey, are generally to be seen, 
and more particularly in a cove sheltered on three sides by 
magnificent crags. Looking down from above one sees several 
lying at the bottom in deep water. Others swim about, popping 
up now and then to peer curiously at the visitor. A seal with 
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head protruding above the surface much resembles a big gentle- 
eyed dog until it proceeds to turn a somersault, diving backwards 
in a most uncanine way. Some seals are very large and dark; 
in fact they vary a good deal in size and colour. 

A blackthorn thicket clothing the upper part of a steep slope 
to the sea gives a safe shelter to a magpie’s nest. Fierce winds 
have cut the blackthorn bushes as with a knife and almost 
parallel with the lie of the rock to a uniform height of five or six 
feet, and to penetrate this jungle would mean such scars as 
would deter even the hardiest. At any rate the magpies appeared 
to think so, as a week ago they flew boldly again and again 
into the midst of the thicket with food for their youngsters. 
Now the latter, five in all, are perched placidly about on the 
thorn tops enjoying the sunshine and looking exceedingly 
beautiful in glossy, iridescent plumage. To make up for their 
previous unconcern the parent magpies to-day are displaying ex- 
treme agitation, and flutter to and fro with hoarse, unceasing cries. 

The oystercatcher, always a bird that advertises its presence, 
even more by its insistent voice than by its strikingly lovely 
person, is nesting in many different spots—in crevices between 
jagged spurs of rock that reach out to deep water, or small 
patches of shingle found here and there, and among clumps of 
thrift on the top of rock stacks standing a little distance from 
shore. They are clamorous at nesting time, though much less 
so than the redshank, and sometimes by their agitation betray 
the approximate position of the eggs. One has only to settle 
down for a while and keep quiet, and they soon get accustomed 
to one’s presence and take it for granted. I watched a pair of 
sea-pies with a nest hidden among thrift on a low stack, and 
could with glasses distinguish the back of the sitting hen 
showing up amid pink blossoms. One bird, and occasionally 
both together, would come and perch on a neighbouring point, 
cock a bright red eye at me with a questioning expression, but 
no apparent fear. The male kept a keen look-out, however, 
and drove away all bird intruders of whatever size. A pair 
of buzzards were feeding two young on a rocky ledge several 
hundred yards away and frequently passed the sea-pies’ stack 
on their hunting trips. Each time, no matter how often, the 
male with vociferous fury hurled himself at the big bird and 
fairly packed it off. The herring gull, too, and even the great 
black-back had to beat a hasty retreat before the impetuous 
onslaught of this gallant sea-pie. 
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The magnificent cliffs are themselves brightly bedizened : 
their curious strata, longitudinal, perpendicular like great organ 
pipes, and slanting every way are coloured in diverse shades 
of purple, yellow, reddish-brown and grey, the tide-mark 
leaving a perpetual line of ochre along their base. Their tops 
and ledges are clothed with flowers in such profusion and 
variety that ‘‘ Nature’s garden ’’ becomes here more than a 
mere set phrase; the very words leap to one’s thought. 
Innumerable blossoms of vernal squill form a carpet along the 
verge so closely set together in a border several yards in width 
that it is almost impossible to place one’s foot without crushing 
some of these flowers, and this not in a short stretch but for 
a mile and more with hardly a break. There is great variety 
in the colour of vernal squills. Some blooms are much deeper 
than others; some are but faintly tinted, though the palest of 
these are perhaps faded flowers. In the mass it looks a pale 
Wedgwood blue, but the exact shade is then as difficult to 
describe in words as, possibly, with a paint brush. 

Thrift grows in patches and single plants not only on the 
level top but down the steep slopes, and even on the knife-edged 
promontories running out to sea they maintain a precarious 
foothold, lable, one would think, to be blown away by the 
storms of winter. The range of colour of the thrift clumps is, 
like that of the vernal squill, remarkable, running through all 
shades of pink from the palest, so faint as to be almost white, 
to deepest rose. Drifts of wild hyacinth and white marguerite, 
too, are frequent, the former longer in stem and richer in hue 
where there is more depth of soil and partial shade. Samphire 
clusters on the ledges wherever a lodgment can be found; 
bladder campion and a great abundance of bird’s-foot trefoil add 
their brightness to the riot of colour; late-flowering primroses 
clothe many of the slopes in shaded gullies so thickly that their 
pale yellow conceals the grass. At the foot of these mighty crags 
is heard the everlasting surge of the green translucent waters 
that on a calm day show all manner of tinted stones gleaming 
far beneath—a wondrous scheme of nature’s emblazoning: 

W. WALMESLEY WHITE. 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ABBE IN 
ENGLAND. 
MORELLET AND SHELBURNE. 


HE social intercourse between certain classes of English 
and French in the period before the French Revolution 
is one of the best known phases in the history of France 
and England in the eighteenth century. The visits to Paris 
were frequent of men of letters, noblemen and their friends, 
who were féted and entertained in the most fashionable and 
intellectual salons in the capital, In their turn some remark- 
able Frenchmen visited England, of whom Voltaire, Rousseau 
and Mirabeau are the most celebrated. ‘The Frenchmen who 
came to England were few in comparison with the Englishmen 
who went to Paris. One reason for this was the difference 
between social habits in France and England, in Paris and in 
London. In England society was split up. by politics, by 
residence in the country, by individual tastes. In France 
hospitality was concentrated in one compact circle eager for 
new impressions; to be received by one member of it was soon 
followed by introductions to the most agreeable salons and 
supper parties of Paris. Of the French visitors, a very interest- 
ing, though not the best known, was the Abbé André Morellet, 
who eventually knew England better than any Frenchman of 
the eighteenth century. In 1772 he passed from May to 
October in this country as a guest of Lord Shelburne and, twelve 
years later, again stayed with him at Bowood in Wiltshire from 
October to December 1784. 

Morellet was well fitted to enjoy and be interested in England 
and in English people of all classes. An abbé only in name, 
an associate and a friend of the encyclopeedists, he was a 
publicist and an economist rather than a man of letters or 
a philosopher. Sir George Trevelyan describes him as “a 
decorative artist of a high order; an adept in dressing up the 
stern discoveries of British political economists in a shape to 
suit the French taste.’’* It would be more accurate to say 
that Morellet enunciated theories with literary skill. When 
quite a young man he had suddenly obtained social notoriety 
by a pamphlet which offended Princesse de Rebecq, and caused 
him through the influence of the Duc de Choiseul to be confined 


* The American Revolution, III, 160. 
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for three months in the Bastille. But public affairs, especially 
those connected with commerce, had become his chief interest 
and occupation. In this sphere he had already gained a con- 
siderable reputation by various small publications, and by his 
Memoir sur la Compagnie des Indes, and his reply to the 
criticism of this publication by Necker. In an optimistic spirit 
he had also issued the prospectus of a new Dictionary of 
Commerce, a vast project at which he worked steadily but 
unavailingly, for it was never published, for twenty years. 
When the Abbé came to England he had this work in mind, and 
hoped, during his stay in this country, to gather material for, 
and ideas on, his important scheme. 

The project of a journey to England was warmly approved 
by Morellet’s influential friend Monsieur Trudaine de 
Montigny, the Director of Roads and Bridges, an important 
official and a man of much cultivation and literary and scientific 
interests. He hoped that the Abbé would gather from it 
information which might be officially valuable and was able to 
obtain for him a grant of fifty louis towards the cost of the 
visit which, in addition to supplying material for the dictionary, 
promised for the Abbé vague but possible advantages in the 
future of an official character. Morellet had two very distinct 
sides to his character. A patient and ardent economist, he 
was also exceptionally sociable, a lover of intellectual and 
pleasant conversation; a characteristic somewhat over-stressed 
by Mr. Lytton Strachey in his Portraits in Miniature. He 
keenly enjoyed society and friendly intercourse, to an extent 
which militated against permanent achievement in letters or 
economics. At five and thirty, his age when he first came to 
England, Morellet was mentally and physically a very active 
man eager to obtain information on the subjects in which he 
was specially interested, and, what was important for his 
purposes, he had a fair knowledge of the English language, which 
he both spoke and understood. 

When Lord Shelburne and his political adherent, Colonel 
Barré, tired of active but useless opposition in Parliament to 
Lord North’s administration, made a tour of Italy and France, 
they stayed in the autumn of 1771 in Paris. At the house 
of Trudaine, Shelburne met Morellet, and the two soon found 
that they had much in common. Each was in his own way 
devoted to public affairs, each was a Liberal and each was 
especially interested in the application of economical theories 
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to politics. In Paris, at any rate, Shelburne showed none of 
the usual British reserve, and the publicist and the politician 
soon became close friends. To continue a friendship thus begun 
and especially to gain information on commercial subjects, 
Morellet in the following year came to London as the guest 
of Shelburne who, throughout his life, systematically made a 
point of gathering round him men of mark, Englishmen and 
foreigners, among whom at a later date was Mirabeau. Morellet 
was at once introduced to English country life in a most agree- 
able form, for he was taken to Shelburne’s country house at 
High Wycombe—“‘ an odde pretty place just at the end of the 
town,’’ is Mrs. Lybbe Powys’ description in 1775 of the old 
manor house of Loakes, rebuilt since those days and now 
foolishly called Wycombe Abbey. He found there a remarkable 
group. Colonel Barré represented politics, Hawkesworth litera- 
ture, Garrick the drama, and Franklin science, American 
colonists, and international affairs. In the old manor house, 
in what was then a charming and secluded valley among the 
beech woods which covered the hill sides, Morellet remained 
for nearly a week, enjoying discussions with this varied company 
on economic questions, especially on free trade, of which he 
was a lifelong advocate, and the corn laws. Perhaps he visited 
Burke at his home at Beaconsfield and he may have been enter- 
tained in the sumptuous mansion of the Portlands at Bulstrode 
with its long political associations, for both houses were but 
a few miles distant from Wycombe. In London to which the 
Abbé next went he was a guest in Shelburne’s new and magni- 
ficent mansion* and was introduced by his host during his six 
weeks’ stay to a number of eminent persons and shown every- 
thing that was notable. 

Then followed a short tour with Shelburne, which included 
among other places Blenheim and Windsor. After a few days 
more in London Morellet, anxious to obtain all the knowledge 
of England that he could, went off by himself, travelling in 
a stage coach to Oxford, where he remained for a couple of 
days, then on to Birmingham which seems to have interested 
him more than Oxford, for he saw and took careful note of 
the manufactures of that growing city. Worcester and Bristol 
came next in his itinerary and finally he reached Bowood, ‘‘ une 


* Lansdowne House, as it came to be called, was begun by Lord Bude in 
1765 and was purchased from him by Lord Shelburne before it was 


completed. 
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grande et belle maison, un beau jardin, une riche bibliothéque, 
des voitures et des chevaux.’’ Were he found Shelburne and 
his family in residence with a group of friends. Dr. Priestley, 
whom Shelburne persuaded to leave Leeds and become his 
librarian, and as Priestley describes himself his “literary com- 
panion,’’ did not yet occupy the house which Shelburne supplied 
in the adjoining little town of Calne, for it was not until 
December 1773 that Priestley actually began his new life. But 
Morellet met his ‘‘ bon ami le Docteur Priestley,” as in his 
pleasant way he called him, at Shelburne’s house in London, 
and after his return to Paris letters from time to time passed ~ 
between them. Priestley was Shelburne’s most precious 
personal acquisition, and the latter would certainly not have 
allowed Morellet to lose an opportunity of meeting a man whom 
at the time he regarded so highly and who was his close com- 
panion for five years. The Abbé could not have had a pleasanter 
time, there was much conversation, drives to Bath, which was 
only fifteen miles distant, and a fine library, sometimes used 
as a meeting place, sometimes desirable for study. ‘The six 
weeks of his stay passed quickly, partly in pleasure, partly in 
gathering information on society, politics, commerce and agri- 
culture. Lord Shelburne had clear views of his duties and 
responsibilities as landlord, attending personally to all matters 
concerning his large estate, so that the Abbé had a unique 
opportunity of studying English agriculture and estate manage- 
ment. 

At the end of the visit Shelburne wished to take Morellet 
to Ireland, where he had an extensive property, but as he was 
unwilling to spend time on the proposed excursion, his host 
arranged a tour through England and they journeyed from 
Wiltshire to Yorkshire, sometimes staying with friends en 
route. One of the places where they stopped was the house 
of one Mr. Parker, close to Plymouth, where Morellet remained 
for eight days, enjoying the good fare, especially the fish. One 
would like to know something about Mr. Parker, who lived 
in a house on the coast opposite Mount Edgecumbe. It is a 
remarkable contrast between this west country gentleman on 
the secluded shore of Plymouth Sound and the alert Parisian, 
the friend of politicians like Turgot, and men of letters like 
Diderot, of fascinating Mademoiselle de l’Espinasse, and clever 
Madame Geoffrin. Such hospitality as this throws a strong 
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light on the friendly feeling existing between certain classes 
of Frenchmen and Englishmen at this particular time. 3 

One day’s entertainment reminds us of a picture by Boucher 
of a féte champétre. The party started in four boats for an 
excursion on the Tamar, two were filled by Mr. Parker and 
his guests, one by servants, another by musicians, and in these 
they proceeded some eight miles up the winding and umbrageous 
river. Then they turned, and at about three o’clock landed at 
a green meadow where they had a picnic dinner. Presently, 
in an adjoining field, three girls and their parents appeared, 
drawn to the party by the music. The Abbé gave the girls a 
basket of cherries, and asked them for a Scotch song, and the 
three girls sang, much to Morellet’s delight, a ballad, ‘‘ The 
Lass of Peaties Mill.’ ‘‘ Sans doute,’’ he writes in his 
Memoirs, “‘ le temps, le lieu, la singularité de la rencontre 
ajoutérent quelques charmes a ce petit concert: mais tous mes 
Anglais furent émus et me dirent que je leur avais procuré le 
plaisir le plus vif qwils eussent gotté dans toute cette belle 
journée.’’ Able publicist and hard-headed economist as he was, 
no one can fail to see from his description of this pleasant day 
on the Tamar how keen was Morellet’s enjoyment of refined 
gaiety. 

It would be interesting if one could follow our indefatigable 
visitor on the unique perambulation undertaken for the purely 
practical purpose of collecting information which followed in 
Shelburne’s company, hearing Morellet’s opinion of the places 
he saw, and of the people whom he met as he passed along the 
coast through Dartmouth, Sidmouth, Weymouth, and then 
westwards through Wiltshire, Gloucestershire and Derbyshire. 
Then this amazing pair after surveying a large part of England 
reached Leeds, where they parted, Shelburne for Ireland, 
Morellet for London. 

The scene was quickly changed, for during a stay of a week 
in London Morellet passed two days with Garrick and his wife 
at Hampton at their Thames-side home, continuing on more 
intimate terms a friendship which had begun in Paris. It was 
illustrative of Morellet’s adaptability and of his capacity to asso- 
ciate freely with different people in different surroundings, for no 
places could have been more unlike than Bowood and Hampton. 
Then he returned as October drew to its end to Paris with, for 
a foreigner, an unusual knowledge of England. For he had 
keenly observed and carefully noted the state of agriculture and 
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commerce so far as they had come within his view and had 
embodied his conclusions in notes which he entitled Mélanges 
sur VAngleterre. They were never published but are still 
preserved at Lyons, which was Morellet’s birthplace, in two 
packets in the Bibliothéque de la Ville to remind us after the 
passing of many years of this cordial friend of England and 
of his visit to it.* He had also gained acquaintance with a 
limited political circle and the more liberal side of English 
political and social life. 

When Morellet came to England for a second time, he was 
no longer the indefatigable observer, he visited Bowood purely 
as a friend and a guest and remained there with Lord Shelburne 
for the whole of his stay. The passing of the years had not 
separated the economist and the statesman for they had since 
1772 corresponded regularly and continued to do so until at any 
rate 1803, two years before Shelburne, Marquis of Lansdowne 
as he then was, died. They must have had much to talk over. 
Shelburne had been the head of a Ministry, he had concluded 
peace with the American Colonists and with France and Spain 
and had been prepared to enter into a commercial treaty with 
France. But the terms of the peace were unpopular and, 
defeated in Parliament, Shelburne was now living quietly in 
Wiltshire. Morellet had been in some measure concerned in 
the peace negotiations, and he was ardently in favour of a 
commercial treaty. In the library at Bowood these two 
very different men could now survey together the state of 
Europe and could criticise without restraint the statesmen and 
politicians of France and England.+ Shelburne had a low 


* MSS. Fonds Générals, Nos. 2544, 2545. The contents which were tabu- 
lated by the Abbé and stated to be the results of his first visit in 1772, 
Monel the final subject must have been added at a later time, are as 
ollows : 

Comparaison de la richesse de France et d’Angleterre. 

Estimation des produits de sa culture. 

Culture, son état florissant en Angleterre, et les causes de cet état. 

Causes de la perfection des ouvrages en Angleterre. 

Angleterre. Culture, richesses. 

Mémoire sur la Banque d’Angleterre. 

Angleterre. Banque. Sa solidité discutée. 

Renseignements demandés par M. de Vergennes relatifs au traité de 

commerce de 1786. 

The material in the fifth summary consists of newspaper cuttings and 
extracts from contemporary English works. The rest consists of the 
Abbé’s Notes. 

+ Among the Lansdowne papers at Bowood is a MS. of 158 pages entitled 
“ Tableau de Vadministration de My Lord Shelburne ” composed, as Morel- 
Jet explains at the commencement, from his recollection of conversations 
with Shelburne at Spa in 1783, in England in 1784, and of communications 
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opinion of the capacity and the honour of his contemporaries, 
and one can imagine the bitter things he would say of the 
North-Fox Coalition which had followed his own short and 
divided Ministry. 

One is struck by two things in Morellet’s first visit: the 
continuous and careful investigation of the visitor into the 
material objects which came under his eye, factories and their 
produce, and the agriculture of the counties through which he 
passed, and by the remarkable hospitality which was extended 
to him as a foreigner. He saw much of England and he could 
not have been more agreeably entertained, for Bowood and 
Wycombe were exceptionally pleasant places, and Shelburne 
was an extraordinary man, politically hated by most of his 
contemporaries and regarded as ambitious, cunning and 
unreliable. His political independence and an _ intellectual 
arrogance were enough to make him unpopular. But whether 
his contemporaries were right or wrong, he was unquestionably 
not only a man of great natural ability, but extraordinarily 
interested in subjects so far apart as art and political economy, 
and avid for the society of men and women of intellect and 
esprit ; he could not otherwise have seemed to Mademoiselle de 
l’Espinasse the most delightful Englishman she had ever met. 

Morellet was a very different person, he was liked by all 
who knew him; in fact, in many ways he was quite the opposite 
of the rich and egotistical nobleman of whom he became a 
lifelong friend. It may be that the qualities which Mademoiselle 
de l’Espinasse noticed in Shelburne, the same as her friends 
perceived in her, dissimilar as they were to those of Morellet, 
were attractive to him. “* Une activité, une ardeur inquiéte et 
insatiable, un feu dévorant qui consume, une véhémence dans 
les affections, et elle aime en vous ses propres défauts,’’ so wrote 
the Abbé to Shelburne. 

Ardour and vehemence are qualities which a political leader 
is obliged, to some extent at any rate, to conceal, but when 
observers noted them in Shelburne he was accused of duplicity 


from Shelburne in 1785, ’86 and ’87. Under the heading “‘ English Parties 
in 1784,” Lord E. Fitzmaurice in his Life of Lord Shelburne (and. edition), 
Vol. Il, p. 332, refers to this MS. in connection with an observation of Lord 
Shelburne contained in it. I have been able by Lord Lansdowne’s kindness 
to read this MS. Morellet placed in a reasoned form, in fact edited, Lord 
Shelburne’s opinions on the Constitution, internal government, financial 
administration, commercial administration of England and foreign affairs. 
To comment on these subjects would be to go beyond the scope of this 
paper. There are also at Bowood forty-two unpublished letters (1780-92) 
from Morellet and thirty-two unpublished letters from Shelburne (1783-1802). 
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for sometimes they would not bear restraint. When Dr. | 
Priestley declared that the lot of the middle class was preferable _ 
to that of the aristocracy, he certainly had Shelburne in mind 
when he wrote, referring to noblemen, ‘“‘ though they are in 
the habit of concealing their feelings and disguising their 
passions, it is not always so well done but that persons of 
ordinary discernment may perceive what they inwardly suffer.”’ 
With Morellet and Priestley Shelburne could be sincere and 
could bear them company without restraint, and could expend 
on them a pleasing generosity. He associated with them in a 
spirit of intellectual epicureanism, enjoying their remarkable 
gifts with appreciative pleasure. And Morellet, at any rate, 
accepted the position, as all his life he did good and bad fortune, 
with his usual serenity. Thus the visits of Morellet to England 
are interesting, apart from other reasons, for the light they 
throw on the character of an English statesman who is a figure 
of historical importance, and whose public character is still 
somewhat of an enigma. 


E. S. Roscoe. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


‘THE THIRTEENTH YEAR AT GENEVA. 


T is the practice of the League Secretariat to prepare each 
Hb yeas a full review of the twelve months’ activity for sub- 

mission to the Assembly. The report is circulated in advance 
to all the members of the League. 


(1) The League’s Expenditure. 


To British minds one of the most practical matters that will 
be submitted to the consideration of the Assembly this 
September is that of the Geneva budget, its size, the expediency 
and the possibility of reducing it. It happens that the British 
taxpayer pays more than any other taxpayer in the world to 
meet the annual expenditure of the League of Nations; it 
happens also that the British taxpayer’s mind has for many 
months been trained on problems of drastic economy in his own 
home, as a matter of elementary necessity. During the year the 
British representative at Geneva proposed that the League’s 
expenditure be reduced. He at once became as unpopular in 
Geneva as he became popular in London; and he later modified 
his own proposal. One of his Geneva critics was the representa- 
tive of China, who happens to be vastly in arrears in her own 
contribution to the League budget. 

This question of the League expenses deserves to be con- 
sidered dispassionately. There seems to be no fair reason why 
the States members should regard the League of Nations as 
sacrosanct against inquiry into its expenditure. In the early 
months of the present year three facts combined to excite some 
public British curiosity about that expenditure. They were (1) 
that the British people as a whole are struggling by means of 
heavy sacrifices to regain national solvency; (2) that they play 
the biggest single part in maintaining Geneva’s solvency, and 
(3) that the work entailed by Geneva’s activities goes to French, 
Italian and Swiss firms, but not to British firms. In the House 
of Lords on February rith, Lord Lovat, not in any bad- 
tempered spirit, but as a matter of reasonable British concern, 
asked the Government how much we actually do pay to Geneva, 
and went on to seek particular information about the project 
of the new Palace of the League to be erected at Geneva at a 
cost of more than £1,000,000. The British people have paid more 
of that £1,000,000 than any other people; the architects’ com- 
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mittee does not contain a single British architect; the inter- 
national company which is to do the building work has no British 
capital in it and employs no British labour. Lord Hailsham, 
for the Government, explained that the British Empire’s contri- 
bution to the League’s expenses amounted to 20 per cent. of the 
‘whole; that the contract for the main skeleton of the new build- 
ing had been awarded to a syndicate of five associated firms, one 
French, one Italian and three Swiss ; that British firms had been 
advised of the project, but had not felt able to tender. (His 
figure of 20 per cent., as will appear below, seems to be an 
understatement.) 

The economic aspect of the matter is perhaps of minor import- 
ance. As Lord Cecil explained on February 11th, the reason 
why the contracts do not come to Great Britain is “‘ no doubt 
largely geographical.”’ 

What is of greater importance is the question why the British 
Empire should pay several times more than any other national 
group, and Great Britain alone half as much again as the next 
biggest contributor, towards the cost of the League. Article 6 
of the Covenant originally stipulated that the expenses be borne 
by the States members on the basis of the Universal Postal Union 
system. That stipulation being found unpractical, it was 
amended in 1924 to read thus: ‘‘ The expenses of the League 
shall be borne by the Members of the League in the proportion 
decided upon by the Assembly.’? A Committee of Five, known 
as the Allocation Committee, proceeded early in 1925 to analyse 
and compare the 1923 budgets of all the Members of the League, 
and on that basis (or more precisely on the basis of their own 
interpretation of the 1923 budgets) proposed to the Assembly a 
scale for allocating the League’s expenses, to be put into effect 
experimentally for the years 1926, 1927 and 1928. ‘The Sixth 
Assembly (1925) accepted the proposed scale. By 1928 it must 
have been obvious to any schoolboy arithmetician that the 1925 
accountancy work of the Committee of Five had produced an 
unscholarly result. In 1928 the Allocation Committee reported 
that a new and final scale could not yet be drawn up because 
of changing economic conditions, and the scale of 1926, 1927 and 
1928 therefore continued to operate. It still operates. 

In that scale the League’s cost was divided into 986 ‘ units.” 
Of those units 105 were allotted to Great Britain, 27 to Australia, 
35 to Canada, 56 to India, 10 to the Irish Free State, 10 to New 
Zealand and 15 to South Africa. Including the Irish Free State 
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(as was a fair assumption in 1925) the total British Empire 
contribution amounted to 258 units out of the total 986, or more 
than a quarter of the whole. Even without the Irish Free State 
it amounted to more than a quarter. By contrast the French 
contribution was fixed at 79 units, Germany’s also at 79, Italy’s at 
60, Japan’s 60, China’s 46, Poland’s 32, Czechoslovakia’s 29 and 
Switzerland’s 17. 

If it be a negligible source of concern for the British people 
that the economic benefits of Geneva’s organisation should go to 
France, Italy and Switzerland, the British concern about the 
inequality of the budget allocation is based upon substantial 
ground. The fault does not primarily lie with the other members 
of the League. If the British politicians were willing to be 
quixotic, there was no reason, from the point of view of the 
others, why they should not be allowed to be so. The British 
politicians in their foreign even more than in their domestic 
aspect are a notorious danger to the British people. They threw 
away a million British lives for the satisfaction of doing their bit 
in what they regarded as the great fight of France v. Germany, 
spent £10,000,000,000 (Lord Snowden’s estimate) in paying the 
impartial costs of the British, French, Italian and other Allied 
countries’ part in that war, remitted most of the war debts 
owed to Great Britain, funded the whole war debt owed by Great 
Britain, allowed France most of the “‘ reparation’’ paid by 
Germany in cash and in kind, undertook to pay by far the 
biggest share of the League of Nations’ expenses : and imposed 
upon the British taxpayer, to pay for it all, the heaviest burden 
of income-tax ever suffered by any country at any time in the 
history of the world, since income-tax was first instituted as a 
political charge upon peoples. If British politicians were chained 
by the leg at Westminster, or otherwise prevented from ever 
going abroad, much good would result to the British people. If 
they were bound and gagged, or by other more comfortable 
means prevented from ever speaking or writing, still greater 
good would result. 

On May oth, when the Council opened its sixty-seventh ses- 
sion, Captain Eden submitted a British Government memoran- 
dum to call the attention of the Council to the ‘‘ steady increase 
in the expenditure of the League of Nations, including that of 
the International Labour Office and the Permanent Court of 
International Justice.’ The memorandum argued that as 
national governments had to economise, so ought Geneva; and 
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proposed that a committee of five “‘ men of affairs ss should 
investigate the Geneva organisation and suggest where economies 
might be made. The Council discussed the proposal on May 
oth, roth, 20th and 21st. Count Welczeck (Germany) and Mr. ~ 
Garay (Panama) warmly supported Captain Eden. Sefior Mada- 
riaga (Spain) was the most energetic of those who opposed it. 
The result was that at the third discussion (May 2oth) Captain 
Eden weakly withdrew his original proposal and agreed that an 
inquiry should be undertaken, not by outside “‘ men of affairs,” 
but by the League’s own Supervisory Commission, with possibly 
the assistance of two or three experts; it being further agreed 
that the Commission’s findings should be ready for the 
Assembly’s consideration in September. It is not easy for the 
British man in the street to understand the weakness of British 
politicians when they go abroad. If, in the present instance, the 
British Government had been business-like, it would not have 
made any proposal at Geneva. It would have announced its 
decision for the future not to contribute to the League of Nations’ 
budget more than the next biggest contributors (France and 
Germany). If it were then decided by the League as a whole 
that expenditure could not be cut down, the cost would have to 
be met on the new basis. Sefior Madariaga, who so warmly 
attacked the British proposal, represents a government whose 
contribution to the League budget is considerably less than 
that of India (40 units against 56). Will the time never come 
when the British politicians will recognise it as their duty tc 
safeguard the British taxpayer against the lively business 
instincts of foreign politicians? The League of Nations may 
in the long run become a useful instrument for helping the 
nations of the world to maintain the peace. Many people, 
especially in Great Britain, believe that such will some day 
be the case. But there can be no defence for the principle, so 
far oddly accepted by the British Government, that a working 
Englishman who earns (say) £500 a year should pay 50 per 
cent. more towards the League’s expenses than a working 
Frenchman who earns the like salary. 


(2) The Year’s Work. 


This year the report reveals more difficult matter than most of 
its forerunners. It is the League’s thirteenth year. Not many 
men would like to live again what they have lived through in 
that year. The r13 printed foolscap pages that will be presented 
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to the September Assembly reflect the general demoralisation of 
the times. They contain little that is cheerful, except to the 
minds of those who, of philosophy aforethought, do not expect 
anything but a record of failure in any document that chronicles 
political activity. The cheerful aspect of that philosophy is the 
consideration that political failure is so commonplace and so 
consistent a feature of human experience that the really serious 
people take it for granted, and are not depressed. 

Year by year one studies the League’s record with a single 
question in one’s mind: has anything been done at Geneva to 
make less likely the next war? One looks through the twenty- 
two chapters of the report and sees that chapter 3 records the 
business done in the great world conference for the reduction of 
armaments; chapter 4 tells what happened to the General 
Convention to Improve the Means of Preventing War, the text 
of which was approved by last year’s Assembly; chapter 5 
records the progress of the Inquiry for European Union; and 
chapter 6 tells a tale of “‘ political questions,’’ which in effect is a 
tale of political controversy and political catastrophe. 

It is all a little drab and unsatisfactory. Would it be fair to 
criticise as destructive the student who emphasises the inevit- 
able frailty of the League of Nations? Such a critic might say: 
‘‘’The mere fact that the League of Nations has been the focus 
of opinion which has brought together the representatives of 
fifty-nine nations to discuss disarmament is in itself something 
of an achievement, for the world is thereby given a chance, and 
a chance that will remain open, of reducing armaments. Nobody 
but a dreamer would expect the world easily to disarm. It will 
be a prolonged adventure ; and the League of Nations has started 
the adventure.’’ The student aforesaid might answer: ‘‘ Your 
politics have a way of defeating their object. The same people 
who drafted the Treaty of Versailles (including the provision for 
the League of Nations) also fought the last war to the bitter 
end; and they or their kind will fight the next big war and 
forget the League of Nations. What I join issue with is not 
your object, but your method. Politics to my mind are (or should 
be) a minor instrument of material convenience for the protection 
‘of societies against theft and murder. When politics run to 
Foreign Offices, ambassadors and armies they are asking for 
what they get, which is war. I believe that peace would be 
best served, not by bringing peoples, or rather the representa- 
tives of peoples, closer together, but by keeping them further 
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apart, and in distant ignorance of each other. There would be 
at least something to say for the argument that the mysterious 
power which made the earth and what is in it, recognising that 
its human creatures are incapable of love and brotherhood 
except within a small circle, has divided those creatures into 
small circles, organised as separate societies, thinking on differ- 
ent planes, speaking in different languages, dealing with different 
problems of climate and natural background. It is international 
politics that defeat so simple and effective a device for security. 
Your League of Nations, being the concentrated force of all your 
errant politicians from the four corners of the earth, is obviously 
more likely to create than to dissipate misunderstanding.” 

No doubt the abolition of international politics would be an 
attractive cause to millions of people; but it clearly is impossible. 
The practical problem of such politics in their modern form 
is how to take away their sting. The sting is war. If the League 
of Nations has an object, it is to take away that sting from inter- 
national politics. 


(3) The British and American Proposals for Disarmament. 


The disarmament conference convened by the League of 
Nations began its work on February 2nd last. When the League 
Assembly meets to receive the Secretariat’s report of progress 
made, it will receive a big dossier of written matter, but little 
evidence of progress made. The chronicle of the Geneva disarma- 
ment conference in its first six months of work is not a pleasant 
thing to read. Geneva has produced a whole library of statistics 
about existing armaments throughout the world. It has produced 
certain definite, but rival proposals for reducing armaments, 
which have not received unanimous approval for reasons which 
to the dissentient countries appear good, and are therefore 
decisive. There is as yet little achievement to record. 

A summary of what had been done at the conference up to 
the middle of May was given in the June ConTEMPORARY REVIEW 
(pp. 782-7). There followed a phase that puzzled the simple 
observer. The various “‘ expert’? committees plunged into an 
orgy of exposition about the relative values of the various arms 
of war. They produced a work that would rank high as a text- 
book on the technique of war; but as a contribution to a disarma- 
ment conference it went far to explain the sense of public irony 
that fast developed. One single example will be enough to 
illustrate the origin of that feeling. Few impartial people will 
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be disposed to challenge the contention that the British Govern- 
ment has in the post-war years substantially reduced its belliger- 
ent strength. No other post-war government except (again the 
irony of it!) the Japanese, has thus reduced its belligerent 
strength. The French and United States Governments have 
largely increased their strength. It therefore will add to the 
wonder of what took place at the disarmament conference at the 
end of May if one quotes from what was said by the British 
“expert.’’ On the morning of June 1st the readers of newspapers 
throughout the world read that on the day before, the British 
Under-Secretary of State for War spoke before the Land Com- 
mittee of the Disarmament Conference at Geneva. ‘They learnt 
from his speech that even the lightest tank has virtually the same 
capacity as the heavy tanks to cross obstacles in an organised 
battlefield when the battlefield has been sufficiently damaged by 
shell-fire; that if the artillery has been sufficient to destroy 
trenches, so that they may be crossed by all types of tanks, the 
element of surprise is lost ; that “‘ it is the heavy tank alone which 
can cross undamaged trenches without preliminary bombardment, 
and thus effect the surprise attack necessary for a rapid knock- 
out blow.’? He then explained that the British Government’s 
proposal was based upon a distinction between the relative 
offensiveness of bigger and smaller tanks. The characteristics 
of tanks below 25 tons (say about 20 tons) ‘‘ became,’’ he said, 
‘‘markedly less offensive in character, and armies should be allowed 
to retain these weapons to enable them to continue to economise 
in man power and expenditure... .’’ When read out of its context 
that speech—which was typical of the work of the three expert 
committees—seemed odd in the setting of a disarmament confer- 
ence. It was not quite as odd as it thus appeared, for Lord 
Stanhope’s point was that the elimination of the more characteris- 
tically offensive and destructive arms from the wars of the future 
(he actually spoke at Geneva of ‘‘ the battlefields of the future ”’) 
would be a step towards achieving the policy, advocated by both 
the American and British delegations, of restoring the defensive 
arms to a state of superiority over the offensive arms. By that 
means, as had already been argued, the danger of war would be 
lessened. 

The next landmark in the conference was reached on June 
gand, when Mr. Gibson read a proposal from Mr. Hoover based 
roughly on the principle of a general reduction in the arms of 
the world by about one-third. He proposed to apply that prin- 
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ciple to land forces by (x) abolishing all tanks, all chemical war- 
fare, all large mobile guns; (2) reducing to the extent of one- 
third the strength of all land armies over and above a so-called 
“« nolice-component ”’ (that component being a force calculated in 
proportion to a country’s population on the basis of the treaty 
strength allowed to Germany, Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria). 
Its application to air forces would be made by the abolition of all 
bombing aeroplanes. It would be applied to sea forces by 
(x) reducing by one-third the Washington Treaty number and 
tonnage of battleships; (2) reducing by one-quarter the treaty 
tonnage of aircraft-carriers, cruisers and destroyers; (3) reduc- 
ing by one-third the treaty number of submarines and establish- 
ing as a maximum for any one country a tonnage of 35,000. 
Mr. Hoover explained that for the purpose of the cruiser reduc- 
tion it should be assumed that the French and Italian present 
strength be what it would be if those countries had accepted the 
Treaty of London. : 

At first sight the Hoover proposals seemed to invite the 
criticism that they would consolidate the relative strength of 
the various countries on the pre-existing basis, so that those 
countries which in recent years have sinned most against the 
cause of peace by increasing their armaments (for instance, the 
United States and France) would be awarded a permanent 
superiority in strength over those countries which had pursued 
an opposite policy (for instance, Great Britain). Speaking on 
July 8th in the House of Commons Mr. Baldwin gave these 
typical figures : “‘ If we take account of the whole British Army, 
including not only British troops in Great Britain and her 
Colonies, but also those maintained in India, the personnel has 
been reduced, as compared with the year before the war, from 
259,000 to 207,000, and this has been effected by the disbandment 
of nine regiments of cavalry, 61 batteries and companies of 
artillery, 21 companies of Royal Engineers, 21 battalions of 
infantry, and six battalions of Colonial troops and troops locally 
enrolled.”’ 

On a more reasonable criterion, however, such a criticism loses 
much of its force. The reasonable criterion is to compare the 
situation that would result from the Hoover proposal with the 
situation that preceded it. The result would be that all arms 
throughout the world would be reduced by roughly one-third—a 
big reduction—and if the militarily ferocious Powers retained 
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their relative excess of ferocity, why, they would have retained 
it also on the higher level. 

On July 8th, therefore, when Mr. Baldwin gave to the House 
of Commons a long and detailed explanation of the British official 
attitude to the Hoover proposal—an explanation which was then 
immediately transmitted as a new British proposal to the dis- 
armament conference—he was careful to begin by expressing a 
whole-hearted appreciation of America’s initiative. ‘‘ The 
Government of the United Kingdom [he said] most cordially wel- 
come President Hoover’s declaration . . . because it calls for a 
really substantial measure of disarmament, and because it seeks 
to apply the two principles of quantitative and of qualitative 
limitation. As President Hoover says, ‘ Reduction should be 
carried out not only by broad general cuts in armaments, but by 
increasing the comparative power of defence through decreases 
in the power of attack.’ We desire to associate ourselves with 
these conceptions, and to contribute all that we can to secure 
their practical application.”’ 

He then examined Mr. Hoover’s proposals detail by detail, in 
some respects suggesting modifications, in others extensions, but 
in all respects conformably with the spirit of those proposals. In 
the case of land forces he had few suggestions to make, for, as 
he said, ‘‘ the proposals of the United States Government, so far 
as they relate to matters which directly touch the land forces of 
the United Kingdom, approximate very closely to those favoured 
by His Majesty’s Government; and in the total of their 
effectives His Majesty’s Government have been able already to 
put into practice a measure of disarmament which more than 
conforms with the standards proposed by President Hoover.”’ 

In the case of sea armaments Mr. Baldwin proposed a still 
bigger step than that proposed by Mr. Hoover, and outlined a 
scheme which, for instance, would effect a reduction of 195,000 
tons in capital ship tonnage alone, that figure contrasting with 
175,000 tons that would be saved under the Hoover scheme. It 
would also wholly abolish submarines instead of merely reducing 
their number. He himself summarised his aiternative scheme 
thus : ‘“‘ The Government of the United Kingdom put forward for 
immediate adoption by international agreement the following set 
of proposals relating to the navies of the world : 

“‘ (1) Reduce the maximum size of any future capital ship to 
22,000 tons, and the maximum calibre of the guns carried to 
II in. 
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(2) Reduce the maximum size of cruisers hereafter con- 
structed to 7,000 tons, and the maximum calibre of guns to 
67 E in: 

‘< (3) If international agreement on point (2) cannot be secured, 
the Government of the United Kingdom would still urge that the 
maximum size of capital ships should be reduced to 25,000 tons 
and their guns to 12 in. as a maximum. 

“* (4) Reduce the maxima for aircraft-carriers to 22,000 tons 
with 6°I-in. guns. 

‘* (5) Abolish submarines. 

‘‘ (6) Reduce destroyer tonnage by approximately one-third, 
this depending on the abolition of submarines. 

‘« (7) If submarines cannot be completely abolished, fix their 
maximum surface displacement at 250 tons, with a strict limita- 
tion both of total tonnage and of number of units.”’ 


He then made three suggestions for disarmament in the air, 
namely : 

(1) The complete prohibition of all bombing from the air, save 
within limits to be laid down as precisely as possible by an 
international convention. Attacks upon the civilian population 
would be entirely prohibited. 

(2) A strict limitation in the unladen weight of all military and 
naval aircraft (troop-carriers and flying-boats excepted). 

(3) A restriction in the numbers of all kinds of military and 
naval aircraft. 


He did not resist the temptation before he sat down to add a 
remark about Great Britain’s exemplary behaviour, more particu- 
larly in the air: ‘‘ At the end of the war Great Britain was one 
of the two leading air Powers in the world. Her Colonial posses- 
sions are widely scattered, and since the war her responsibilities 
have been increased by her various mandates from the League of 
Nations. More than any other Power she relies upon aircraft to 
discharge her mandatory duties and to police and control un- 
developed regions. Yet in 1932 her first-line aircraft had been 
reduced to little more than 20 per cent. of her post-war strength, 
with the result that the United Kingdom now stands, in the 
number of its military and naval aeroplanes, only fifth in the list 
of States. Of aircraft authorised for home defence in 1923 by the 
United Kingdom Government, with the approval of Parliament, 
20 per cent. have not in fact been constructed. 
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(4) Mandates. 


The event of chief importance in this year’s mandatory work 
is the abandonment by the British Government of its mandatory 
responsibility for Iraq and the consequent ‘‘ emancipation ’? of 
that country. The climax of that development will be reached 
at the September meeting of the Assembly this year, when Iraq 
will be ceremonially admitted to membership of the League. 
There is some technical interest in the record of the steps taken 
at Geneva to make sure of Iraq’s fitness for independence. One 
of the qualifications prescribed by the Covenant for a mandated 
territory that wishes to be free is that it shall be capable of 
defending its territory. When the Mandates Commission con- 
sidered the British Government’s proposal that Iraq be emanci- 
pated, it had no alternative but to enact one of the many ironic 
episodes that occur in high diplomacy, despite its Geneva setting. 
The Commission’s report was presented to the League Council 
on December 30th, 1931. At that time the big future event 
that loomed on the horizon was the meeting of the Disarmament 
Conference. What the Mandates Commission paradoxically did 
was to reveal a certain anxiety about the disarmed condition of 
Iraq. Its report stated that the present military strength of 
Iraq was not such that the country could be regarded as capable 
by her own forces of maintaining her territorial integrity and 
political independence against a foreign aggressor. On the other 
hand the Commission observed that if Iraq were admitted to 
the League of Nations she would enjoy the guarantees of security 
which all States Members of the League derive from the 
Covenant ; and that moreover in the event of such an admission 
the Anglo-Iraq Treaty of Alliance of June 30th, 1930, would 
automatically come into force. By Article 4 of that treaty Great 
Britain and Iraq undertook to provide ‘‘ mutual and immediate ”’ 
help in the event of war. The Commission therefore gave it as 
its opinion that Iraq could be deemed to be militarily ferocious 
enough in the event of war to qualify for independence, provided 
she became a member of the League of Nations, the argument 
being that such membership would eke out her existing deficiency 
in military ferocity and bring it up to Covenant pitch. 


(5) Opium and Slavery. 

The League does much work in what it calls “‘ humanitarian ”’ 
causes. "The present report shows that that work has in no 
degree been relaxed during the twelve months. Various com- 
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mittees collect information from many countries in the world on 
such vagaries of human life as the traffic in women and children, 
the luring to foreign countries on false pretences of young female 
artistes, prostitution, slavery, the sufferings of illegitimate 
children, blind children, children exposed to moral and social 
‘danger, the treatment of prisoners, the traffic in opium and other 
harmful drugs. The work mainly consists in the sending out 
of commissions of inquiry, the drawing up of reports, the drafting 
of model conventions for submission to governments. ‘The object 
is the elimination from human nature of immorality, cruelty, 
folly and the like by means of political legislation. Whether 
political legislation can ever help mankind to live more happily 
is a question which few people of experience would answer 
dogmatically ; many people of experience would risk a prompt 
answer in the negative, and maintain that man’s spiritual 
welfare, though it may be helped by spiritual means, such as 
religion, is not really helped by political attempts to make folly 
a crime and thus to drive it out by fear. 

The quite separate question whether it can profit any man 
that the League of Nations should adventure into the ethical 
field and try to ‘“‘ socialise’? the human spirit—that is to 
establish a dictatorship of the politicians over men’s propensities 
in matters of taste, morality or wisdom, for instance in such 
matters as the smoking of opium—is even more difficult. It 
is a feature of the age we live in that the politicians are able to 
convince themselves that they become more and more valuable 
to the rest of the world. Yet the catastrophes to which the mass 
of people are exposed by the activities of their politicians 
obviously grow greater, not smaller. They were illustrated as 
lately as 1914-18. They have been continuously illustrated for 
more than twenty years in China, where the political climax, 
war, has been in a state of prolonged ecstasy; for fifteen years 
in Russia, where a handful of political adventurers have been 
able to enslave a whole people, numbering some 150,000,000 
souls. It is at least arguable that the world prospers in inverse 
proportion to the activity of its politicians. When the Geneva 
politicians begin invading new fields, however much one may 
sympathise with their objects, one trembles to imagine what 
their effect may be. In so far as they confine themselves to 
attempting to prevent the next war they deserve universal 
support ; and they are competent to make that attempt, because 
they are politicians, and war is a political speciality. 

August 15th, 1932. GEORGE GLASGOW. 
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GUNPOWDER TREASON AND PLOT.* 


Mr. George Blacker Morgan died suddenly on August 25th, 
1930, and his daughter has seen the manuscript of this lengthy 
work upon the inner history of Gunpowder Plot through the 
press. Mr. Morgan had been working for many years on the 
subject, and in 1916 he published a brief pamphlet purporting 
to show that Vavasour and not Tresham was the writer of the 
famous anonymous letter to Lord Monteagle which for long 
ages was supposed to have revealed the Plot at the last moment. 
In these volumes the theory is developed at great length that 
Lord Monteagle divulged the Plot to Lord Salisbury on Friday, 
October 18th, or Saturday, October 19th, 1605, and the 
anonymous letter was a device to shield Monteagle which at 
the same time enabled Salisbury once and for all to crush 
political Roman Catholicism in England. Vavasour wrote the 
letter and Tresham, who had been initiated into the Plot only 
on October 14th, was the bearer of it. It is a theory that 
deserves full consideration since it accounts for much of the 
political methods that accompanied the discovery of the Plot 
and the crushing of it. There is no doubt that the Plot was an 

* The Great English Treason for religion known as Gunpowder Plot and the 
(faked) miraculous manner of its public discovery with its hitherto unknown 


greater betrayal, in the year 1605. Revealed by George Blacker Morgan. In 
two volumes. Privately printed at the Oxford University Press. 
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effort of a certain small section of English Roman Catholicism 
to remove King James and to place his daughter, Lady Elizabeth 
Stuart, on the throne. It was a desperate effort on the part 
of first five and ultimately twelve Roman Catholic gentry; it 
was quietly conducted in the very precincts of Westminster, 
and it was a long-standing conspiracy to destroy Parliament, 
beginning on Sunday, May 2oth, 1604. The marvel is that 
the secret did not leak out before October 18th, 1605. Had 
Parliament met on October 3rd, 1605, the Plot would have been 
successful if the gunpowder remained dry. It is impossible 
to sympathise with the Plot or its object in the least degree, but 
certainly the conspirators were steadfast in their desperate and 
long-sustained venture. 

With the exception of Bates, the serving man, they would 
all rank to-day as members of county families, at least; and 
had the Catesbys, Treshams, Digbys, Rokewoods and 
Wintours but prosperously continued, they would most 
probably now be represented in the Peerage, or their family 
names titles of peerages. As it was, the Treshams, Wintours 
and Kayes, got as far as and ended in baronetcies: Digby’s 
son and Rokewood’s son, were each knighted by the King 
whom their fathers had plotted to destroy. . . . In regard 
to nationality, no Irishman, Scotsman, or Welshman, was 
concerned in the Plot; the conspirators being of pure English 
breed, without Hibernian, Gaelic, or Cambrian strain or 
excuse. . . . The priests implicated were also Englishmen, 
there was no Roman nor Italian. Nor were they the old 
Roman Seminary priests; but Jesuits. (Vol. I, p. 193.) 

Guy Fawkes was (according to Dr. Venn) a member of the 
University of Cambridge; Robert Catesby was a member of 
the University of Oxford. The account given of the conspirators 
and their families and of the general political and constitutional 
movements of which they made themselves a repulsive centre 
has a real interest which, it is only fair to say, Mr. Morgan 
by his literary peculiarities has done his best to hide. 

Mr. Morgan has a precious prose style which at times becomes 
unreadable. It is, however, his own style and his daughter 
would not have been justified in altering it even in the worst cases, 
since it is clearly intentional even in sentences that run, with 
extraordinary involutions, to a page and a quarter of the noble 
Oxford University type. Mr. Morgan has all the stylistic faults 
of both Tacitus and Ruskin without any of the virtues of either. 
The result is that the reader, at the first reading, is tempted to 
put the book by as the effort of a crank bent on confusing his 
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own mind and other people’s minds. On further reading it is 
clear that one source of confusion is that Mr. Morgan is intent 
on getting into the text, however remote and sometimes with 
no obvious connection at all, any knowledge he has acquired 
of the thirty years or more before the days of the Plot. Masses 
of material could be cut out without any loss to the subject of 
the book. Still closer study, however, reveals the fact that it 
is an honest piece of very laborious research work, and whether 
the student agrees or disagrees with the conclusions reached it 
is well to have on record the efforts that Mr. Morgan has made 
to throw new light on this extraordinary plot, which on the 
one hand recalls the three tailors of Tooley Street’ and on 
the other the worst features of modern Bolshevism. Probably the - 
author does not estimate justly or fully the character of the 
first Lord Salisbury, the necessity for his Foreign Office spies 
and the difficulties of his position. King James himself was 
perhaps a wiser man than appears from Mr. Morgan’s narrative, 
and his efforts to unite England and Scotland were much more 
far-sighted than Mr. Morgan thought. Francis Bacon saw the 
wisdom of his plans. However, the attack on King James’ views 
as to the necessary unity of Scotland and England has really 
nothing to do with the Gunpowder Plot and is an illustration 
of the discursive character of the earlier part of the work. 

A word must be said as to the admirable character of Miss 
Blacker Morgan’s editing. Within the limits of adherence to 
the text Miss Morgan has, with the aid of the Oxford University 
Press, produced two stately volumes which do credit whenever 
it is possible to the laborious researches of her late father. Mr. 
Morgan no doubt chose the many fascinating illustrations and 
portraits that aptly adorn these volumes, but praise must be 
given to the editor for the placing of the illustrations and to 
the Oxford University Press for its wonderful reproductions. 


J. E. G. pE M. 


* * * 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN AMERICA.® 


In Convicting the Innocent,* Professor Edwin M. Borchard, 
Professor of Law in Yale University, has collected some sixty-five 
cases in which an innocent man has been convicted. Except for 
the Adolf Beck, William Hobson and Oscar Slater trials, the cases 
were all tried in the American Courts. In an introductory chapter 

* Oxford University Press. (Yale University Press.) 
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Professor Borchard has endeavoured to analyse and classify the 
reasons for these errors of justice. 

Perhaps the major source of these tragic errors is an identi- 
fication of the accused by the victim of a crime for 
violence. . . . The emotional balance of the victim or eye- 
witness is so disturbed by his extraordinary experience that 
his powers of perception become distorted and his identifica- 
tion is frequently most untrustworthy. 


In this country such evidence of identification is received with 
caution and may have little weight. It depends upon the circum- 
stances. The tragedy of the Beck trial can hardly occur again. 
The establishment of the Court of Criminal Appeal is the safe- 
guard. Professor Borchard sets out eleven cases in which the 
conviction was obtained exclusively by circumstantial evidence. 
In many cases, and, indeed, in most murder trials, the evidence 
for the prosecution is entirely circumstantial. But it is quite 
wrong to suppose that such evidence is always either unconvinc- 
ing or inconclusive. The proof of independent facts which neces- 
sarily infer the existence of a common central fact may have 
greater probative value than the evidence of a single eye-witness. 
In direct evidence there is always the fallibility of direct testi- 
mony. In circumstantial evidence, testimony from different 
sources, properly inferred, may provide corroboration and reduce 
this fallibility to a minimum. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that in Professor Borchard’s list twenty-nine convictions were 
due to false identification and only eleven were obtained on 
circumstantial evidence alone. 

Professor Borchard considers that the American police are 
responsible in many cases for these errors of justice. 

In a very considerable number, the zealousness of the police 
or private detectives, or the gross negligence of the police in 
overlooking or even suppressing evidence of innocence, or the 
prosecution’s over-zealousness was the operative factor in 
causing the erroneous conviction . . . it is common knowledge 
that the prosecuting technique in the United States is to 


regard a conviction as a personal victory calculated to enhance 
the prestige of the prosecutor. 


In many States of the Union this desire for convictions by the 
police is not discouraged by the criminal law. Evidence of pre- 
vious convictions is often allowed before the verdict, and the jury 
at once becomes prejudiced. In England such evidence, generally 
speaking, is never admitted before the verdict. Another fruitful 
cause of injustice in America is the ‘‘ third degree ’”? method of 
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police interrogation which is designed to produce confessions from 
the accused. Though the Supreme Court has declared that such 
methods are illegal, it is commonly practised and allowed. Con- 
fessions so obtained are admitted in evidence. In this country 
a confession must be voluntary, and, moreover, it is for the 
prosecution producing it to prove that it was made voluntarily. 
It seems that at last the American public are realising these 
grave defects in their criminal justice and are anxious to provide 
aremedy. Even by preventing the admission of previous convic- 
tions and of extorted confessions, much might be done to limit 
the illegitimate work of the American police. 

In a system of criminal administration, which is efficiently 
conducted and where justice is the only criterion, as in this 
country, erroneous convictions are very rare and far between; 
and the question of indemnity can rarely arise. An innocent 
person has no legal right to compensation for a wrong conviction. 
But in the few cases where it has arisen, the State has given 
monetary compensation. Now Professor Borchard urges that a 
person wrongly convicted should have a legal right to indemnity. 
‘The least the State can do to right this essentially irreparable 
injury is to reimburse the innocent victim, by an appropriate 
indemnity for the loss and damage suffered.””’ Many European 
countries admit the legal right to compensation, and it may be 
necessary where errors of justice are not infrequent. But in 
England it is better to leave the question in the discretion of the 
executive. Not all innocent men are worthy of the same amount 
of compensation. It is a matter for consideration in each case. 
Professor Borchard’s book may well provide a stimulus in 
America for the reform of criminal justice. To the Englishman, 
however, it shows, by contrast, the merits of his own system. 


* * * 


RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN 
ELIZABETHAN TIMES.* 


Dr. W. K. Jordan of Harvard University has given the 
student of English history a much-needed book, a judicial sum- 
mary of the evidence on the subject of religious toleration in 
England in Elizabethan times. In his interesting opening 

* The Development of Religious Toleration in England from the beginning 


of the English Reformation to the Death of Queen Elizabeth. By W. K. 
Jordan. George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
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sections on the meaning of religious toleration Dr. Jordan admits 
that ‘‘ the modern tolerance towards religious diversity has a 
large content of indifference, but religious toleration was 
achieved, at least in England, before public indifference to theo- 


logical questions had attained a place of dominant influence.” 


Perhaps it is untrue to say with Dr. Jordan that ‘‘ the Christian 
faith in its very essence teaches that all men who do not embrace 
a certain body of truth are lost,’? but many a Christian holds 
this dogma and is necessarily a missionary without, at any rate, 
philosophical tolerance. How then was it that in England 
religious toleration became possible before the age of (alleged) 
indifference? 

Toleration was attained by the legal guarantee of free 
belief and the free public exercise of that belief. Legal 
toleration is limited in its scope, somewhat ignoble in some 
of its sources, but constitutes, none the less, one of the most 
significant advances that the human race has ever achieved. 
In its legal application the word toleration signifies simply a 
refraining from persecution. It suggests at least latent dis- 
approval of the belief or practice which is tolerated, and refers 
to a somewhat limited and conditioned freedom. It involves, 
as well, a volitional action or state of mind on the part of the 
dominant party towards a weaker party. It approaches a 
dispassionate state of mind as a limit, and, as we shall 
attempt to indicate, is based upon a variety of contributing 
factors. In its very nature, however, it disapproves, even if 
it does not disallow, the point of view which is to be tolerated. 
Toleration, therefore, falls considerably short of religious 
liberty. 

State-selfishness was, and is, one of the great factors making for 
toleration. There are dangers to the State inherent in religious 
persecution. Dr. Jordan says, with truth, the numerous examples 
on the Continent ‘‘ served to convince Elizabethan statesmen that 
religious minorities could not be exterminated without en- 
dangering the very bases of national life.’”? Add to this ‘‘ the 
growing secularisation of national politics in the sixteenth cen- 
tury,’ the political strength of minority groups, the fact that 
these groups are sure to be reflected sooner or later in the Govern- 
ment itself, economic pressure, the extension of travel and the 
influence of the printing press and we have other forces in favour 
of toleration apart altogether from later scepticism. 

The story of the Lollards in England shows that all these 
forces were at work even during the time when the State and 
the Church combined to form, in the fifteenth century, a stout 
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front against all forms of dissent. The Renaissance implied the 
Reformation—and the Counter-Reformation—with all the 
tyranny which the two Reformations involved; but nevertheless 
on the Continent this involved some sort of toleration, especially 
when the growth of nationalities is taken into account and ‘‘ each 
State is left free to go its own way. With the attainment of 
this attitude the last vestige of the theory of universality has 
been destroyed.’’ The Continental examples of the enforced 
growth of tolerance had some effect in England though, despite 
the views of More in 1516, ‘‘ English thought with respect to. 
the problem of heresy was, if possible, more uniformly intolerant 
than was Continental opinion prior, at least, to 1558.’’ Perhaps, 
however, unorthodoxy was not so ‘‘ completely disorganised ”’ as 
Dr. Jordan thinks. Yet, whatever are the facts about the 
Lollards and their successors, the question of toleration by the 
time of Elizabeth’s succession had been largely reduced to an 
intellectual question, and the first victory of toleration had 
been won. 

Dr. Jordan traces the dominant groups during the reign of 
Elizabeth and shows that the Settlement of Religion was essen- 
tially political and national, and the attitude that conscience was 
free though the public exercise of any but the established 
religion was not tolerated, was the first basis of toleration, though 
it was unsatisfactory in its original form. Dr. Jordan divides 
the reign into two periods—that ending in 1576 and that con- 
cluding with the end of Elizabeth’s reign. 


At the close of the century Hooker set forth in the calm 
sunset of the Queen’s reign the essence of forty years of 
Anglican thought on the manifold problems which relate 
themselves on the question of religious toleration. He was 
unwilling to allow complete freedom to reason and to private 
judgment since he detected the spiritual anarchy which must 
ensue from the free play of these agencies. He preferred to 
raise a law and an interpretation of the law which would turn 
religious thoughts and actions into a broad and compre- 
hensive stream which would, however, have restraining banks. 
He envisaged a law which, while checking disintegrating 
tendencies, would guarantee a large measure of freedom and 
toleration within the majestic Church which his mind created. 


The minority groups are adequately dealt with. It is only by 
understanding these groups that the Cromwellian interlude and 
the subsequent reaction can be understood. Dr. Jordan gives 
also the drift of lay thought and Roman Catholic thought during 
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the Elizabethan period and so lays the basis for many sub- 
sequent developments. His book is excellent and not the less 
excellent that it develops many themes on which many students 
have unsettled views. 


J. E. G. pe M. 


* * * 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE 

Mr. E. F. Benson has based his biography of Charlotte 
Bronté* almost entirely on her letters, and perhaps that is the 
secret of his very living portraiture of the whole family. Unlike — 
many biographical subjects, the Brontés as a family must figure 
largely in any of their individual lives, for they each 
contributed, both consciously and unconsciously, to the writings 
of the others. "They lived in the fastnesses of the bleak moors 
which coloured deeply their outlook on life, but in addition they 
were permeated with their Irish ancestry. The English mother 
could not eradicate temperaments which could send the owner to 
heights of happiness and depths of depression in the same 
hour. The moods and humours and slender joys of high spirits 
with brief horizons made good stories, but many of these scenes 
were more than that; they were, in fact, life as the Brontés 
knew it. That is the secret of their quiet greatness : they wrote 
true fiction and they alone knew its bitterness. Charlotte told 
the world of impossible and unrequited love, feelings un- 
suspected by her family and galling to her shy, proud spirit. 
Anne the gentle, through the example of her brother, wrote of 
the drunkard and his friends and the effect on his relatives. 
She had felt the mental torture in the nearness of a drunken 
sot, and watched a fine brain ruined. She knew drink to be 
such an impediment to all happiness that she would warn the 
world and did so. Genius was never placed in more fruitful sur- 
roundings ; school and home, home and the moors, home and the 
village, home and abroad, produced for such receptive minds 
more material than God gave them years to use it. 

There lingers still a popular notion that the Brontés lived 
with the bleak moors, taught in hardship, and out of these rocks 
made lasting literature. On the contrary, they came to know 
(though generally unwillingly) people of many types and kinds, 
and these persons’ attitude to life was taken up by the absorb- 
ing Bronté mind and given out again in their guise. Yet 


* Longmans. 
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nearly always the moorland home, with its very real trials, was 
the background of their thoughts, and from that safe stronghold 
they could say what they would. 

And we find that, in the living-room of a grim and meagre 
parsonage, girt about by moors and graveyard and charged 
with an atmosphere of hatred and heroism, of thwarted ambi- 
tions and acclaimed achievement, there worked two sisters 
who, vastly differing in talent and temperament, have for ever 
enriched English literature, the one by a romance of supreme 
genius and by a few lyrics . . . , the other by two novels 
which, easily outlasting ephemeral foibles, will always hold 
their place among classical masterpieces, it is inevitable that 
we should want to learn all we can, not only about the books 
themselves, but about the strange solitary girls who wrote 
them. 


Charlotte, the eldest living member of the family, was the 
driving force of the home, and perhaps that fact, together with 
her ambitious nature, made her harder and less compassionate 
than her sisters. Yet, in spite of her strong will and dominating 
spirit, she suffered intensely from shyness and among strangers 
she was almost as unhappy as her sisters in like circumstances. 

Strangers made her suffer, and the first thing she looked for 
in them was faults. She was abnormally shy of them; her 
shyness to the end of her days was torture to her, and she 
attributed her discomfort to their odious qualities. It was 
from this largely that her censoriousness sprang, but it was 
also due to her constitutional pessimism which, always expect- 
ing to find blemishes in others, was seldom disappointed. She 
was alert to detect faults, she was extreme to mark what was 
done amiss. ; 


This critical outlook and the lack of a nature easy to be beloved, 
must have given her a less happy life than her sisters. They 
were unhappy with strangers and easily homesick, but left to 
themselves they had their work and their writing and were 
content as far as it was possible to be content in that sad family 
circle. Charlotte, on the other hand, could not rest anywhere; 
her soaring ambitions drove her among strangers; her im- 
possible love kept her awhile from home; then later at home 
again anxiety and sorrows kept her tuned to a high pitch. Yet it 
was this restlessness combined with her other Irish qualities 
which gave her the stamina and determination to achieve a given 
goal, and when she could not reach it to build again. In her 
brief married life she seems to have found a peace and happiness 
which she had never found before. 
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Mr. Benson has written an admirable biography and makes 
evident the fictional side of Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte 
Bronté, published in 1857, two years after the death of Char- 
lotte. Téhe letters contain the secrets of the truth. 

We know from Charlotte’s own letters that there was a vast 
deal of hardness and intolerance in her nature, and Mrs. 
Gaskell’s image of her, as entirely tender and loving and 
patient under cruel trials and disappointments, robs her, with 
the best motives, of her actual individuality. These suppres- 
sions, which render her so much less real, were deliberate: 
we find that Mrs. Gaskell, with the evidence of Charlotte’s 
letters in front of her, leaves out important passages which 
clearly convey what she was at pains to suppress. 


G. S. M. pe M. 


* * * 


THOMAS TRAHERNE.* 


The discovery of the poetical works of the Rev. Thomas 
Traherne (who died in October 1674 at the age of under forty 
years) was an extraordinary literary event of the late nineteenth 
century, and Miss Gladys Wade’s full edition of his poems is 
very welcome. ‘Traherne was born, it seems, at Ledbury, near 
Hereford, about 1636, of poor but well-connected parents, who, 
seeing his great abilities, sent him to the Ledbury Grammar 
School. There must have been some money available, since he 
was entered at Brasenose College, Oxford, as a Commoner in 
1652. He took his Bachelor’s Degree in 1656, the Master’s 
Degree in 1661, and he became Bachelor of Divinity in 1669. He 
was ordained before 1657, when he became Rector of Credenhill, 
near Hereford. He was appointed some ten years later private 
chaplain to Sir Orlando Bridgman, the Lord Keeper, and re- 
mained in his service till Bridgman’s death. Three months later 
Traherne himself died. At the date of his death he was also 
vicar of Teddington, where the Lord Keeper lived. ‘Traherne 


was busy with his pen and published his ‘‘ Roman Forgeries ”’ 


in 1673, a more or less popular work. His singularly beautiful 
“Christian Ethics ’’? was in the press at the time of his death 
in 1674. “Twenty-five years later his ‘‘ Serious and Pathetical 
Contemplation ”’ was published by a well-known divine, the Rev. 

* The Poetical Works of Thomas Traherne faithfully reprinted from the 
Author’s Original Manuscript together with “ Poems of Felicity ” reprinted 
from the Burney manuscript and poems from various sources. Edited with 


preface and notes by Gladys I. Wade, M.A.: P. J. and A. E. Dobell, 8, 
Brunton Street, London, W.1. 
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Dr. George Hicks. Another and an unfinished work, the Cen- 
turtes of Meditations, is extant and was published by Mr. 
Bertram Dobell, the godfather (so to speak) of the poems. 

No one knew that this obscure prose-writer of the late seven- 
teenth century was also a poet, and a poet of considerable force, 
who, to quote Mr. Bertram Dobell (in his introduction to the first 
edition of the poems issued in 1903), used the poetic form as : 


the vehicle through which he expressed his deepest convic- 
tions and his profoundest thoughts. ... To claim for 
Traherne a place in the front rank of poets is hardly possible 
... but I cannot help thinking that neither Herbert, 
Crashaw, nor Vaughan can compare with Traherne in the 
most essential qualities of a poet. He alone has that 


““impetuous rush of a mind. . . lifted into ecstasy beyond 
itself’? which Milton . . . regarded as the chief requisite of 
poetry. 


When ‘Traherne died in 1674 his manuscripts passed to his 
brother Philip, and ultimately to a family named Skipp of 
Ledbury. In 1888 the property of the Skipp family was dispersed 
and the MSS. disappeared, to reappear in part on a street barrow 
(presumably in London) in 1896. The whole story is not entirely 
clear, but at any rate three manuscript volumes became the 
property of Mr. Bertram Dobell, and he identified the author 
of the volumes as Traherne, though at one time one learned 
bibliophile was inclined to attribute these works to Vaughan. 
The quest did not cease there. The British Museum contains 
amongst its Burney manuscripts a work entitled Poems of 
Felicity, ‘‘ a selection of Thomas Traherne’s poems prepared for 
publication by Philip Traherne, but, for reasons we can only 
surmise, left unpublished.’”’ This work was edited in 1910 by 
Dr. H. J. Bell with a preface and notes. Now Miss Gladys I. 
Wade has collected all the known poems in a useful volume 
which includes the introduction written by Mr. Bertram Dobell 
for the first edition of the poems in 1903 as revised for the 
second edition in 1906. Whether all the poems have been saved 
is not clear. Mr. Dobell in 1906 said that “‘ it seems clear that 
there must be a considerable quantity of verse by Traherne 
which has not yet been recovered,’’ while Miss Wade, writing in 
her preface on the subject of the Poems of Felicity, says: 


My own conclusion is that Philip Traherne, somewhere 
about 1710, having in his possession the Dobell Folio MS. 
and another (lost) MS. of some 143 pages, selected and 
arranged in sequences certain of his brother’s poems; he 
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used the Dobell Folio MS. for his first revision of the poems, 
and also jotted down in it notes on the order of the poems; 
in copying out the poems he made further alterations, as 
the Burney MS. itself most clearly shows; and the total 
result is the Poems of Felicity as we have them to-day... . 
I myself am quite convinced that Philip Traherne is respon- 
sible for all the corrections that appear in the Burney MS., 
and for all the variant readings from the text of the Dobell MS. 


Probably, then, there are more manuscripts of Thomas Tra- 
herne hidden away in some library in Herefordshire. Miss 
Wade, by an ingenious piece of reasoning, gives the poet six 
more poems as well as some hitherto unknown prose-works. 
Both Miss Wade and Mr. Bertram Dobell are precious writers 
and there are various points that are somewhat obscure. For 
instance, the very important story of Mrs. Hopton (whose niece 
apparently married Philip Traherne) and the relationship of 
the Skipp and Traherne families might have been made clearer. 
The history of the manuscripts might be made both simpler 
and fuller. For instance, how was the third manuscript volume 
acquired and how was it that the Poems of Felicity came into 
the Burney manuscripts? No doubt the necessary facts are all 
in this book, but they are as difficult to unravel as the book was 
to cut. Uncut books are an anomaly to-day. 


* * * 


THOMAS A KEMPIS AND WALES. 


_ The Archdeacon of Bangor, Dr. Albert Owen Evans, under 
the guise of a bibliographical paper, has produced a learned and 
delightful little book on the vogue in Wales of the second most 
popular book in the world, the de Imitatione Christi of Thomas 
a Kempis. It is a remarkable fact that a Welsh scholar, the 
friend of More and Erasmus, Richard Whitford, a Fellow of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, elected in 1497, was the author of 
what “‘is still considered as the facile princeps of all English 
editions.’” The first English edition was that of William Atkin- 
son in 1503, printed by Pynson. This was followed by an anony- 
mous version in 1531 which was reprinted in 1532, 1535, 1540 
and 1545. The authorship was disclosed in the 1556 edition as 

“Thomas &@ Kempis and Wales: a Paper read before the Welsh Biblio- 
graphical Society, at the Powys Hall, University College, Bangor, on 


August 6th, 1931. By Albert Owen Evans, Archdeacon of Bangor and Rector 
of Lianfaethlu-cum-Llanfwrog, Anglesey. Carmarthen: W. Spurrell & Son. 
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that of Richard Whitford, who died apparently in the previous 
year. Probably the best evidence of the date of his death is the 


fact that the authorship of the famous translation was suppressed 


during such a long period of his undoubted lifetime. 

In that part of his paper the Archdeacon deals slightly with 
the vexed and still living question of the authorship of the 
original work. As he has referred in more than kind terms to 
my own book on the subject—Thomas a Kempis: His Age and 
Book—I must say that I believe entirely that the author was 
‘Thomas 4 Kempis, though I dealt fully with the claims of Walter 
Hilton, since in my judgment he is the only possible competitor. 
The real doubt is the date of the manuscript catalogued as 
G.9.1.16 in the Cambridge University Library. The catalogue 
says “‘ date about 1400.’’ If that is correct it would dispose of 
the claim of Thomas 4 Kempis. But, in fact, as I stated at the 
time, there is little doubt that the date is a good deal nearer 1450. 
The argument in favour of Walter Hilton, in my opinion, origi- 
nated in a mistake in the Catalogue of the Syon Monastery at 
Isleworth where the work was regarded as Hilton’s because it 
was bound up with Hilton’s undoubted works. This error 
occurred about the beginning of the sixteenth century and misled 
both John Bale, Bishop of Ossory, and Obadiah Walker, the 
Master of University College, Oxford. The Archdeacon of Ban- 
gor is in error in thinking that Walter Hilton was a member 
of the House at Sheen, an error shared by Thomas Tanner and 
John Pits. He was an Augustinian, not a Carthusian, and he died 
in 1396, twenty years before the House at Sheen was founded, 
about 1415. If Hilton had been a member of the House at Sheen 
the evidence in his favour would have been much stronger. I 
think that we can safely dismiss the claim that the Head of 
the Augustinian House at Thurgarton was the author of the de 
Imitatione Christi. But this is a by-product of Dr. Evans’ 
learned paper. The Welsh versions of the famous book is the 
main subject of his thesis. There are no less than twenty-one (or 
twenty-two if the alleged edition of 1679 is admitted) translations 
into Welsh, beginning with the versions printed in London in 
1684 and ending for the present with the Bangor issue of 
1908 : 


There were six attempts to produce the de Imitatione Christi 
in Welsh, each with some difference in its Title, and varying 
in results. . . . Richard Whitford in 1556 first used the title 
Following of Christ, which is followed by many of the Welsh 
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versions in Dilyniad Crist. The Christian Pattern (Patrwn 
y gwir Gristion) was first employed as a title by John Preston 
... in 1642. With the exception of the first edition of 
1684, all the other Welsh editions appear to be adaptations 
rather than translations. 


The Archdeacon deals frankly with all the bibliographical diff- 


culties, and perhaps especially of the versions issuing from 
Shrewsbury ; there were ten between circa 1730 and circa 1766-8. 
Only two of the Shrewsbury issues are dated. The famous first 
edition was written by Hugh Owen, who died in 1642, and was 
edited almost certainly by John Hughes of the Society of Jesus 
in 1684. There is no real mystery about the case. But there is 
great doubt about the Chester edition of 1723. The translation 
was signed W. M. A. B. Who was W. M.? Whence did he take 
his degree of B.A.? Three names are suggested and dismissed. 
The name of William Mytton, the Rector of Habberley in Salop, 
the antiquary and authority on Shropshire history who died in 
1746, may be suggested. He was an Oxford and a Cambridge 
man and he took his Cambridge M.A. after the date of publica- 
tion. However, guesswork in such a case is endless. 


Js. 4. G. DENT 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


The Schleswig-Holstein Question,* by Lawrence D. Steefel, 
is a work of first-rate importance to historical scholars. Professor 
Steefel has been busy with his complicated theme for ten years, 
and he has added to the vast mass of printed material already avail- 
able new treasures from the archives of London, Copenhagen, 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin. While previous specialists such as Sybel 
and Sir Adolphus Ward were handicapped by their ignorance 
of Danish sources, the young American scholar has mastered the 
Danish case and does full justice to its claims. He stands, more- 
ovér, above the battle, which no Dane or German has been able 
to do. An introductory chapter sketches the development of the 


question down to 1863, when the detailed narrative begins, and 


a brief concluding chapter summarises the events which followed 
the defeat of Denmark and the loss of the Duchies in 1864. He 
shares the general view that Danish policy was singularly mala- 
droit. It expected help from Great Britain and France which was 
not forthcoming, and played into Bismarck’s hands by its blind 
intransigence. With a little more readiness to compromise they 
would have made it difficult for Bismarck to find a pretext for 
war. ‘The author is even more severe on the conduct of British 
* Harvard University Press, Humphrey Milford. 
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policy by Palmerston and Russell, who failed at every point, and 
whose failure struck a damaging blow at British prestige. The 
prize was won by Bismarck, the only performer who played the 
hazardous game with the requisite skill. He used to declare that 
he was prouder of his success in the first of his great European 
adventures than of any other single achievement, and the tangled 
drama unfolded in these pages goes far to support the verdict. 
The volume is enriched by some valuable unpublished material 
in the appendices and by the fullest descriptive bibliography of the 
subject in existence. Professor Steefel has chosen a theme the 
very title of which strikes terror into the heart of the ordinary 
reader ; but the student of Europe in the ’sixties and of the making 
of Imperial Germany will accept his substantial gift with genuine 
gratitude. 


x x Ee ‘ 


English readers will be grateful for Professor Geyl’s The Revolt 
of the Netherlands, 1555-1609,* which is based on the first volume 
of his large work on the Netherlands. ‘Those of us of the older 
generation who were brought up on Motley’s masterpiece will 
turn with eager interest to a cool and authoritative survey of the 
period first illuminated by his flashing genius. The difference of 
treatment and atmosphere is immense, for Motley was a preacher 
and a prophet, while the Professor of Dutch History is, above all, 
an interpreter. “Though a patriotic Dutchman he writes without 
emotion, and we search in vain for purple patches. ‘The familiar 
facts are there, but they often appear in a new light. ‘The revolt 
was primarily an uprising against the cruel and blundering rule of 
aliens, not a struggle of Protestants against Catholics. The Protest- 
ants of Holland, we are told, were only a minority all through the 
war and for generations after it. William the Silent never lost 
sight of the fact that the nation was still largely Catholic, nor 
did he ever conceive the aim of the movement to be the overthrow 
of Catholicism. With this master-key in our hands we realise that 
there was no inherent necessity for the northern and southern 
provinces to part company, since there was at the time no sharp 
line of religious division. Professor Geyl rejoices over the victories 
of the north, but he grieves over the ‘‘ disaster ’’ of a split which 
ought never to have occurred. Next to its solid learning the chief 
merit of this book is the independence of judgment, which dares 
to differ from some celebrated Dutch and Belgian historians in their 
views of the nature and the results of the terrible struggle. The 
great figures of the drama—Orange, Egmont, Alva, Parma, 
Maurice and Barneveldt—become known to us through their doings 
rather than through direct characterisation ; and it would have been 
helpful to readers who approach the period without much know- 
ledge to be told a little more of the personality of the protagonists. 
The maps are a great help in following the fortunes of the fight, 
and the bibliographicai notes will guide the serious student to the 
sources and their commentators. 

* Williams & Norgate. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Miss Buchanan’s ‘‘ The Dissolution of an Empire ’’* presents a 
vivid picture of a period of inexhaustible interest. As the daughter 
of the last British Ambassador to T'sarist Russia she saw every- 
thing at close quarters during the closing years of peace, the 
horrors of the war, and the opening phases of the Revolution. She 
writes well, and her unpretentious book is a useful contribution to 


our knowledge of a régime that deserved to perish. The most | 


important novelty is to be found in the chapter on the attempt to 
get the Imperial family out of Russia before it was too late. 
According to Miss Buchanan everything was in train for the. 
departure when, on April roth, 1917, a telegram arrived from 
England which was described by the horrified Ambassador to his 
family in the words: ‘‘ They refuse to let the Emperor come 
over.’’ At a later date Sir George told his daughter that ““ the 
whole plan of the Emperor’s journey had been wrecked because 


Mr. Lloyd George had warned the King that the feeling of the — 
country was violently against the Russian Imperial family, that — 


the Labour members had sworn to create trouble if they were 
received, and that it would be very unwise to risk offending them 
at that critical juncture of the war.’’ This grave challenge should 
be taken up without delay. We are also supplied with an acid 
description of Mr. Arthur Henderson’s ill-judged mission to St. 
Petersburg after the Revolution. Miss Buchanan writes with loving 
admiration of her father, who did all that man could do to save 
the short-sighted rulers of Russia from their tragic fate. 


* * * 


Mrs. Clotilde Wollersen has written a curious novel entitled 
‘The Golden Pheasant,’’+ which does not make light reading. 
The plot is simple and not unusual, but the method of treatment 
deserves notice and will appeal to those who are interested in 
psychology, though it fails, as such studies are apt to fail (except 
in the hands of the great masters of literature), to throw any light 
on fundamental moral problems. A successful scientist of good 
family falls in love with his employer’s wife, and he is torn between 
this and his devotion to his work. The two factors, to his mind, are 
irreconcilable, and the story deals mainly with the resulting mental 
conflict. The workings of the mind are often baffling to onlookers, 
and this is the difficulty of Mrs. Wollersen’s novel. She has written 
a clever piece of work, but time and again a passage must be re-read 
only to feel still that the meaning is not apparent. 


* John Murray. 
y+ Methuen. 


